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Cunard West Indies Cruises 
|... A Sun-drenched Winter 


Interlude... 


Two days out of wintry New York on a 
Cunarder and you are introduced to summer 
... Lounging in your stateroom you anticipate 
Nassau in a tangle of palms and bananas... 
Ordering from your diplomatic steward at 
dinner you visualize the joys of a daiquiri at 
the Sevilla Biltmore Café in Havana... An 
hour in the gymnasium and you glimpse your- 
self diving through the jade surf at Crane 
Beach, Barbados... And it is all true... 
Because you are on a Cunarder which is just 
as glamorous, marvelous and adventurous as 


the tropical ports you will visit. 


A 17 day cruise - « « « $200 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Colon, Kingston, 


Port-au-Prince. 


S.S. SCYTHIA—From N. Y.... Jan. 7, 1929 
$300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From N. Y.... Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises . . . . 


Every Saturday to Havana by the Trans- 
atlantic Liner Caronia.. . Every luxury 
of a great Cunarder . . . from New York 


.-.Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929. 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies 


Cruises 


JAMES BORING’S CRUISES — 


on specially chartered 
White Star Line Cruise Ship 
“CALGARIC” 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, visiting every country 
on this famous sea, sails from New York February 14th, 1929, 
on the specially chartered White Star Line Cruise Ship “Cal- 
garic.” The 68-day itinerary includes 23 ports in 15 countries 
and 5 islands. Rates, $740 up, cover every necessary expense 
including shore trips and stop-over homebound steamship 
tickets. Membership limited to 480. 


THE LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


Second Annual Cruise to the Land of the Midnight Sun, sails 
from New York, June 26, 1929, on the specially chartered 
Cruise Ship “Calgaric.”” The 40-day itinerary embraces Iceland, 
the North Cape, Norway and its Fjords, Sweden, Denmark and 
Scotland. Membership limited to 480. Rates, $550 up, cover 
every necessary expense including shore trips and liberal stop- 
over in Europe with homebound tickets. 


One management throughout by American Cruise Specialists. Gain real — 
travel independence by allowing an experienced cruise staff 
to make all arrangements for you 


——— ALSO 


oq 2 WEST INDIES CRUISES—Jan. 23rd and Feb. 25th, 1929 
‘ SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISE-TOUR—February 14th, 1929 


Inquire of your local agent or 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


% 


RUISE away totropicalislands, toscenes 

: of modern wonder, to the great South- 

IV j ern Continent—all made more delightful by 

ug / the luxurious comforts of your superb cruis- 

ing ship VOLENDAM or VEENDAM. These magnificent oil-burning turbine 

sister ships are especially designed for tropical cruising. Accommodations de-luxe; 
direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 


16 Day Cruises by the S. S. Volendam 
From New York, Jan. 26 and Feb. 16, 1929 


Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, (Haiti), Havana and Nassau. — $230. up 
From New York, March 9, 1929 


Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Havana and Nassau.—$230. up 
29 Day Cruise by the S. S. Veendam 
From New York, February 12, 1929 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Curacao, 
La Guayra, Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda. 
—$385, up 
Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully 
arranged and carried out by the Frank Tourist Company. 
For choice selection of accommodations, make reservations now. Illustrated 
booklet “4"", with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
= and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York as 


WN UARY , 19:29 


c 
B LUXURY RUISE TO Typ 


2TH 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam.”’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 


World lands. 
By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 


Under the Hottanp-America LiNe’s own management 
66 29 J 24,170 tons register 

THE ROTTERDAM 37,190 tons displacement 

3 a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the sur- 
sing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board. 
i 71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
MINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 

ca), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, 
aens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
lypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on' the Dalmatian Coast), Venice, Naples (second 
1), Monaco, and the Riviera. Easter in Italy (April ist). Carefully planned Shore 
sions included in Cruise Fare. Stop-over in Europe, including privilege of re- 
ning on the magnificent new Holland-America Line flagship Statendam, or any 
jamer of the Line.. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 

* choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW. - Illustrated Folder T. an request to 


LIOLLAND-AMERICA LINE [635 


21-24 State St t, N York Grea 
7 st a a a ea WEST INDIES 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship 


by the splendid oil burning 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM p35. 


Jan. 26 Feb.16 Mar.9 
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“HERMITAGE ” 
ei He a ty 


HOTEL 
“ATLANTIC” 


Stricily first class 
Hotel facing Sea 


OPEN AT EASTER AND FROM 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


vw 


Seer same management 
“HOTEL NOATILES ” 
130 Rooms..130 Bath Rooms 
MARS EILLES 


CLYDE LINE 


F YOU want to makea brilliant escape from Winter, take 
one of the sumptuous new Clyde Liners and enjoy that 
wonderful journey between New York, Miami and Havana. 
Every comfort... Every luxury... Every detail of SERVICE. 


cv HAVANA & 
MLAMI 


From the spacious salons to the charming and quite unusual suites and 
staterooms, nothing is lacking for the complete enjoyment of the trip. 
Broad, open cr glass-enclosed decks for sports and promenades....new 
and interesting acquaintances .... concerts and dances .... social 
activities .... spacious lounges... . tempting food....all the joy.... 
all the romance of that oft-planned tropical vacation. What more 
could one wish ? 

Special winter service from New York to Havana during January, 
February and March—with a day’s sightseeing at Miami en route. 
Attractive all-expense tours including steamer accommodations, 
hotels and sightseeing trips. 

Also regular sailings New York to Jacksonville and Miami, calling at 
Charleston, S. C., with additional non-stop express service New York 


_ direct to Miami. 


Automobiles carried on all steamers 


New Deluxe Sister Ships Shawnee and Troquois 


Information, reservations and tickets for all Clyde Line 
Services, 25 W.43rd Street, New York and General Offices, Pier 
36, North River, New York, or any Authorized Tourist Agent. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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T he largest liner that has ever been to the West Indies 
. . luxuries that are found only on the greatest trans- 


Atlantic steamships . . . the renowned cuisine, service 


and discipline of the North German Lloyd. 


an 


RAY WOND-WHITCOMWB 


WEST INDIES CRUISES | 


Two cruises on the S. 8. “Columbus” (32,000 tons register) sailing January 30 and February 26, visit- 
ing Havana, Panama, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Nassau, Martinique, Barbados, the Vi irgin Islands, Curacao, 
Trinidad and Venezuela & Rates, $400 and upward & Send for the Booklet.“ West Indies Cruises” 


Mediterranean Winter Cruise Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
G A winter cruise which traverses the Mediterranean from end to end—spends 12 days 
in €gypt and the Holy Land —visits the historic cities, Cyprus, alia and Corsica, and: 


@ The first crise to visit walled Carcassonne. Visiting also in its six weeks, Casablanca 
and Rabat, Corfu and the Balearic Isles and a dozen famous cities of the Western 


picturesque “Da/matia. Sailing Jan. 22 on the “Samaria.” Rates, $1000 and upward.’ Mediterranean. Sailing on April 8 on the S. S. ““Carinthiz.” Rates, $725 and upward. 
North Cape Cruise ’ Northern Wediterranean Cruise 

@ With a nine-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The complete northern cruise @A new summer cruise along the European shores of the Mediterranean. With trips 

with visits to Iceland, Norwegian fjords and cities, Sweden and “Denmark, Finland and inland to Vienna and Budzpest, the Italian Lakes and Switzerland, Rome and Granada. 

Esthonia. Sailing June 26 on the Cunard liner “ Carinthia.” Rates, $800 and upward. Sailing June 29 on the popular Cunard liner “* Franconia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


126 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 606 FirrH Ave.; New York, 225 Firru Ave.; Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philzdelphiz, 1601 Waunur St.; Chicago, 
176 NorTH MICHIGAN AVE.; Detroit, 421 Book Bumpinc; Los Angeles, 423 West FirtH St.; San Francisco, 657 MARKET Sr. 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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HAVANA 10t017 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


Taeat voyages toa romantic foreign capital. De- 
lightful sightseeing in automobiles and launches 
included. Visit the Prado, Casino, Malecon, 
Morro Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion ! 


MEXICO CITY 25 Days 
All Expenses $275 up 


European life and color amid the relics of an- 
cient civilizations. Shore visits at Havana, side 
trip to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City. Sightseeing trips in Mexico City included. 


Ask authorized Tourist A gents or 
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~~ WIDE WORLD 
SERVICE 


JAPAN,CHINA AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 


A voyage to the Orient or Around the World costs less than you may 
suppose. Seattle to Yokohama, FIRST CLASS, for as little as $195.00 


Luxurious 22,000 ton N. Y. K. liners sail every other Wednesday from 
San Francisco, with stop-over each way at Honolulu. Monthly 
from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from Seattle direct to Japan. 


Around-the-World service, East or West, FIRST-CLASS fare $983.30 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Special ‘‘Round-the-Pacific’’ tours to all interesting ports in 
The ORIENT and AUSTRALIA - $852.40 up 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write to Dept. 2 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


LOS ANGELES 
605 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE, 801 1st Ave. 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. 
BAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market St. 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. 


THE GREEN PEACOCK 


HE Green Peacock is an inter- 

national organization for the pro- 
tection of all who travel. At its 
offices, or by post, information and 
disinterested advice can be obtained 
on travel conditions in any part of 
the world. It is always at your sery- 
ice, and can make for you any or all 
of your arrangements. ; 

In addition, it refunds to you two- 
thirds of any commissions, rebates or 
special terms that it obtains on your 
behalf. 

The membership fee is $3, covering 
a period of five years, and membership 
in The Green Peacock is of absolute 
importance. In your own interests 
you should join at once. 

Your membership card will be ac- 
companied by full details of all facili- 
ties available, and an outline of the 
organization’s future plans. 


40 REGENT HOUSE. REGENT ST. 
LONDON. W.I. 
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eens 
.S. S.S. S.S. Minimum 
ITINERARY Providence Patria Providence ist Class . 
Fares 
From: fNew York Jan. 31 Feb. 23 Apr. 19 
1 Boston ........ ——_—_— Apr. 20 
To: Ponta Delgada ..... —_. Apr. 27 $160.60 
Madeirasticonscscce Feb. 9 Mar. 4 190.08 
Lisbon Apr. 30 210.00 
Tangiers Feb. 11 Mar. 6 210.00 
Algiers Feb. 13 Mar. 8 May 3 220.00 
Palermo Feb. 15 Mar. 10 May 5 230.00 
Naples Feb. 16 Mar. 11 May 6 238.00 
Villefranche (Nice) Feb. 18 Mar. 13 245.60 
Messina (Taormina) Feb. 20 Mar. 15 275.00 
Piraeus (Athens)...| Feb. 22 Mar. 17 May 9 320.00 
Constantinople ..... Feb. 24/25 Mar. 19/20 May 12 340.00 
Belruttaccccucscnate Mar. 23 May 15 350.00 
Palestine Feb. 28/3 Mar. 24/27 May 16/19 356.00 
Egypt Mar. 4/9 Mar. 28/30 May 20/22 30.00 
Syracuse Mar. 12 Apts) 252 —_——_. 545.00 
Ajaccio Apr. 4 345.00 
Marseilles ...Arrive| Mar. 14 Apr. 5 May 26 345.00 
Inc. Shore 
Duration of Cruise 42 Days 41 Days 37 Days Excursions 
| Euroute 


Minimum,Cruise Fare $545.00 4 Wonging op Sore Prcursions and 


~ 


Two Special Cruises from Marseilles around Eastern End of Mediterranean 
Canada—Dec. 7th (24 days) and March 23rd (29 days) 
also Regular sailings to and from all principal ports in Mediterranean. 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean Trade, 
Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. Unsurpassed French cuising 
and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 


For further information and descriptive literature apply 


JAMES W.ELWELL & CO., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF MEXICO 


The view from the summit of the pyramid of Cholula is one of the most magnificent in Mexico. 
Mexico, with the domes of distant cathedrals and microscopic towns gleaming in the distance, stretches to the base 
of mighty Popocateptl, the Vesuvius of America and a peak of superb grandeur. The origin of the pyramid of 
Cholula, from which this picture is taken, is unknown, for it antedates the Aztecs. On the pea the eae 
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erected a church reached by a winding incline of stone and surrounded by a fine balustrade. 
foreground dates from 1666. 


The Valley of 
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to me, 


iximilian. 


+] sorry, too, for the people who live 
Calle de la Industria and Calle de los 
sroes. 
Lying in this flood of sunlight, 1 
or the pleasure of my “home,” re- 
und, this time, in Mexico. I like to 
ave an imaginary home and, after 
ossing deserts, oceans and mountains, 
discover it in some different, remote 
ce. And one may also enter Mexico 
merely crossing a bridge, rumbling 
ith cocky self-assurance into a land, 
» near to us that some people expect 
to be like our own. 
Among the objects placed on the 
ack piano and about 
aneled rooms, the sun, today, is play- 
ig a bold major chord. Red, green 
d yellow, against white and black! 
am pleased that these bits, picked up 
t random to be scattered before long, 
isualize, at least for me, filling my 
home,” the essence, the whole, of a 
ountry and its people. This essence 
not Spanish Colonial with which 
ome old Mexican families choose to 
urround themselves, nor trivial French, 
or factory American. This still-life. 
f full, natural forms moulded by hand. 
ot by machine, these crude, spectrum 
solors against black and white, assem- 
les for me my Mexican “home.” It 
s not a delicate kind of refinement. It 
s earthy, vital and un-European. It is 
acking in nuances but in fundamentals 
t is wise and strong. I am often 
amazed at Mexico’s power of res- 
stance, its static growth and its fecund 
leep. 


d 
a 


as I intended she should. 


IBCs by a golden shower, 
I awaken this November day 
in my new “home” on Mexico 
City’s Paseo de la Reforma. Radiant 
as Mexican mornings are, it is plain 
nevertheless, 
never live up to the republican name 
of this street. 
rador, it used to be, built by pleasure-loving but unhappy 


No dilatory person enjoying a leisurely holiday in Mexico 
ysuld submit to such an address as Paseo de la Reforma. I[ 


the white ° 


Luisa, the porter’s wife, has heard me moving about my rooms, 
Silently, in her barefeet, she has 
rome up the back stairs to prepare my morning coffee. 
always faithful and knows just when to come. 

She answers cheerily my “Good morning” and adds, regard- 
less of the hour, “And how did you dawn?” 


GeOSTS ALONG DHE “PASEO 


The Tragic Story of Maximilian and Charlotte—In the Footsteps of Louis 
Napoleon’s Puppet Emperor—Impressions of the Mexican Capital 


By JAMES JENKINS 


she makes. 


that I shall 
which she _ still 


Calzada del Em- 


has come and | like what sounds 
Now she is fanning the 
charcoal fire with the turkey wing. 
Now she is filling an earthen pot. 
Elemental sounds, slow, labored, yet 
effective, sounds of that dawn in 
lingers, 
reaching me only at moments, pull- 
ing me irresistibly back to the earth. 


vaguely 


I do not know what she thinks when she finds in the kitchen 
me remains of a fowl and half-touched things from the night 
efore. 


From Corti’s “Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico” 


THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE OF MEXICO 


Maximilian’s beautiful and ambitious wife shared with 
him one of the most romantic adventures of modern 
times: the quixotic attempt to carve an empire out 
of the New World. Charlotte was the daughter of 
the Belgian King, Leopold I. When Maximilian 
seemed doomed to failure Charlotte sailed to Europe 
to secure aid from Napoleon III and the Pope. Her 
efforts were futile; Maximilian was shot; and Char- 
lotte, her mind deranged, lived in a Belgian chateau 
to a ripe old age, surviving the World War. 


Luisa is 


one. 


I am glad she charcoal off. 


Her single, smoky room beneath the stairs, where her 


family of six work, eat, pray and sleep, 
she has brightened with a Virgin and 
colored advertisements. 

Luisa brings in my coffee and rolls, 
her blue rebozo caught over her 
shoulder and a tight pigtail over each 
breast. I am glad there are dahlias, 
red and coppery, on my table, flowers 
native to Mexico. 

“And how did Abuelita (little grand- 
mother) dawn?” 

Luisa laughs softly to herself. 

“Says my Abuelita that on the night 


-of today, which is the second of No- 


vember, the ghosts come back to the 
living and...” 

I look at Luisa. Those many ragged 
skirts keep warm within her body the 
fifth child her sickly husband has given 
her. 

“And what?” I inquire. 

“And ...” Laughing a breathless 
laugh, she conceals her own credulity. 
“And... that the living . . . are as 
ghosts.” 

It occurs to me after she has gone 
that some morning she will not come 
up. Abuelita will come in her stead, 
But then, having already had four, a 
fight of stairs is nothing for Luisa to 
climb. 

Abuelita! Little Grandmother is as 
yay as she is gentle, and as wise as she 
is tired. It wasn’t because of the warts 
on her cheeks, one on the right and 
two on the left, swollen crescents under 
her eyes, nor her twisted fingers and 
stringy witch hair that had urged me 
to put her into a drawing. And I 


thought I had caught her old Indian self as she smoked a 
cigarette one afternoon in the shadows of my kitchen. 
was a very fleeting self that I got. 
that my Abuelita had vanished. Her explanation was a ready 
It might be that in dusting, her skirts had brushed the 
I suspected she did not like what I had drawn 


But it 
Two days later, I saw 


of her. I like to believe now 
that she found it too ghostly 
a self. 

Sometime, I tell myself, I 
shall do the old Indian who 
is always sleeping in my 
neighbor’s garden like a toad 
in the sun. I have often 
stopped before the grill to 
have a peep at him. He is 
always there in the warmest 
hours of the day, his back 
bent against the stone foun- 
tain, where the fish aware of 
him, disport green and gold, 
his tattered hat over a face 
I have never really seen, his 
gnarled fingers like off-shoots of the 
staff between his legs, feet buried in 
myrtle and moss. 

Doubtless his woman (he has had more 
than one) is dead and his children have 
forgotten if they ever knew him. He 
has fought and killed without knowing 
why, now for someone in “el Gobierno” 
and again for someone out. Soldiers 
trampled the fields of his rancho and 
bandits carried off his mule. From the 
new plot he cleared to live peacefully 
once more, someone armed with a “paper” 
forced him to move at the point of a 
gun. Seasons of draught and pestilence 
the old Indian has known, seasons ot 
plentiful maize and pulque fresh from the 
pigskin. Nights of dancing to the 
mariachi’s stringed music, days of pil- 
grimages across hot country and cold, up, 
up the cobbled hill on his knees, taper in 
hand, to reach Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

I see the old man only at noon. I hope 
he is now gardener emeritus. Only an 
old Aztec such as he could encourage the 
flowers to bloom in such profusion, only 
he could train the hedges in such fanci- 
ful shapes. Useless now, the younger 
employes are waiting to be rid of him who 
planted those pinks and heliotrope whose 
fragrance may not reach the street where 
I pass, once he is gone. 

I am as glad as he is today, to feel the 
warmth of the Mexican sun. It heightens 
the colors and rounds the forms of these 


objects fashioned by hand, crude, vital bloom of life eager to 
live abundantly, life, unaware of risks, red, green and yellow 
shapes, full and swelling, intensified by blackness. 

In an Oaxaca vase, whose warm greens are splashed with cold, 


I have placed fuchsias, 
Asiatic flowers. The jade 
was found at Teotihuacan, 
buried near the pyramids, 
in the “Pathway of the 
Dead.” The features of 
the Toltec head, carved in 
stone, life-sized, suggest a 
Mongol influence. I have 
noticed that when any 
slender Mexican girl wears 
the national costume of 
china poblana, instead of 
modern clothes (and no 
Mexican girl is really mod- 
ern) she unconsciously re- 
veals, by attitude and ges- 
ture, her real, deeper, Ori- 
ental self. It is nearer the 
Indian of the East than the 
Indian of the West, dis- 
cerned in the way the shaw] 
is worn, well back from the 


MODERN MEXICAN ART 


The pulse of revolutionary Mexico throbs in the 
bold frescoes with which the painter Diego Rivera 
has covered the walls of the Ministry of Public 
Education. In these frescoes every phase of the 
Mexican life, before, during and after the Revolu- 
tion, is revealed. This panel, with its massive 
forms, ponderous rhythms and crude colors, is 
characteristic of Rivera’s work. It represents the 
gatherings of the fruit at a rich harvest. 


with amiable idlers and friends. 


but also because they contain the substance of millions of lives 
They, too, sing the song of the bondage and emancipation, no 
yet completed, of millions of Mexicans. 
way out of destruction. 


=| 
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The vendor of cool drinks is a familiar figure in the streets of Mexico City. He 
takes his stand at any convenient street corner and when business is slack chats 


high forehead and falli 
over the sleek, black kh; 
by the droop of the 
as she holds the reboze 
her throat, by the eyes & 
which one looks as intog 
sidian pools where ones 
nothing, so deep is 
blackness. 

I feel the age of Mexa 
so eager to live and 
eager to sleep. As T 
downstairs this bright } 
vember day, I see 
Abuelita dozing by her & 
And outside, in my nei 
bor’s garden, I see the) 
man sleeping in the sun. Along with 1 
fragrance of lilies and heliotrope, the ee 
of old Spanish verses I thought I hadé 
gotten, murmur through my mind: 

“Cada vez que considero 
que me tengo de morir, 
echo la capa en et suelo 

y no me harto de dormir.” 

(Each time I reflect that I have to die 
throw my cape on the ground and am 
surfeited with sleeping.) 

Then I remember that itinerant guitar 
who sang in a canteen a few nights ag 
A brown, wasted young fellow in bagg 
white clothes and sandals on his feet, h 
great hat showing but one eye and ths 
deep-set, of a melancholy blackness, 
glowing like a coal. Never had I hea 
the popular Mexican songs as this fe 
sang them, his voice brutally tender, 
fingers lithely savage in pulsing 
strings. Songs of life, of death, of a 
turn to the soil. . For people must sufi 
who love intensely the earth... . 

I think, as I walk along, of the revol 
tionary-painter, Mexico’s Diego Rive 
One knows that his Mexican frescoes af 
immensely courageous, true and “righ 
Massive forms (bent backs and swoller 
toiling women) slow, ponderous rhythm 
crude colors engulfed in shadows. Rif 
fruits and trumpet flowers and eage 
hands reaching to pluck them. 
frescoes in their plastic richness ané 
truth move us not merely as decoration 


04 They are singing thei 
Will they sing when they, like us, have 
reached prosperity? 


; 


“Four cornfields alone re 
main | 

Of that farm which was mine 
alas! 


Of that little house 
So pretty and white 
And now so sad. 


The pastures are without cattl 
There is nothing left, alas! 
And now there are no doves 
Nor flowers nor aromas 
Nothing is left at all. 


The harvests are scattered 

No one has gathered them 
alas! 

Peons and muleteers have al 
gone away 

And no one has come back.” 
They were singing it no 
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MEXIC 


at of its interior wealthy Spaniards gave more than a million and a half dollars in gold and silver ornaments. 
tions it still retains the dignity and beauty which recall the baroque brilliance of the Colonial epoch. 


g ago, all over the coun- 


\ x OK Ox 


I have walked leisurely 
the Paseo. It is mid- 
‘ernoon and glorious sun- 
ht is warming the Mexi- 
n colors; scarlet salvia 
mes over carefully 
nded grass of an un- 
tthly green. Sunlight on 
e white volcanoes and the 
ackness of the Ajusco 
Ils. 

Many people come to my 
Bnd) as i linger’ here 
here the camiones do not 
ass, with gardens every- 
here in view, a park with 
lerspectives, and leading to 
arks. The stone man- 
ions, sometimes stately 
nd often florid, are like 
heir builders, fabulously 
‘ich cientificos of the 
Porfirian régime, former 
»wners of all that is vielded 
sy the Mexican soil, con- 
essionaires of the earth 


and of the rain itself that watered it. 
indows, the bougainvillaea vine drapes a purple pall magenta, 
synthetic color, European, not Mexican). 
upants of these houses, Spanish by blood and French by taste, 
some are dead and others living in exile, since the revolution of 


3 we a 
Courtesy Ward Line 


The ordinary Mexican has an insatiable fonaness for all that is gaudy and 

colorful. The show windows of picture shops with their photographs of bull- 

fighters and actresses, their chromos and their postcards never lack an appre- 
ciative group of admiring loiterers. 


Over the blackness of 


Of the former oc- : 
group of the Mexican aristocracy. 


yigantic structure of basalt and gray sandstone, the cathedral of Mexico City is not only one of the most imposing but one of the largest places 
( @Christian worship in the Western World. The credulous believe its great bulk is swung on chains to prevent its demolition by earthquakes; 
¢@ually it is built on the foundation of one of the greatest pagan temples of the Aztecs. The cathedral was completed im 1525 and to the adorn- 


Despite mutilations and renova- 


1910. A few still remain 
here, or on estates in the 
suburbs, a clan of culti- 
vated élégants, who live in 
studied seculsion and per- 
form pious works with 
charming melancholy and 
enviable grace. 


I think of Netzahual- 
coyotl, the poet-king, and of 
strange Aztec customs, of 
Malinche, the Indian girl 
l ow ede “bay Contes; }.0 f 
Quauhtemotzin, of Fray 
Gante and Bishop Quiroga, 
of Juarez, of Josepha Or- 
tiz de Dominguez, and 
Dias and his wife, Donia 
Carmen. This street was 
not yet constructed when 
Madame Calderon de la 
Barca was in Mexico. I 
think of one or two expat- 
ratiate friends of mine. 
But Maximilian and Char- 
lotte persist in my mind; 
they too, were expatriates 
in this Indian land... Ex- 
otic as are these homes 


and their builders, so was Maximilian who planned this street. 
I have looked closely at portraits of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his Empress, Charlotte, puppets of Napoleon III and a small 


I see in this royal pair, he, 


an Austrian prince, and she, the daughter of a Belgian king, a 
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hich he was not, set a whok ample. 4 ry Se ofkes ee ea aati, thaws them: Ao e 
19 eer 49 door. 


| MEPUARY, 1920 


jeliiul of Mexico’s colonial 
owe This splendid estate, which 
el@med to a Freach silver mag- 
jat@ge the eighteenth century, is 
nove hotel and an unforgettable 
-ettme. When the servant con- 
judi me to a large, cool room, 
vhlge was what I asked for, I re- 
alia@mlater, by the crest above the 
lo at Maxmilian used to sleep 
jermpome sixty years ago. Char- 
ott#™ apartments were a 
pat/but she could not have seen 
whmentered his room. Maximil- 
iammadoring Mexican secretary is 
pleged that his royal master did 
ao@ecrifice himself: neither here, 
whip there is a little secret door in 
thaggrden wall, nor in the National 
Pale in Mexico City where, in a 
cem™n bastion, there is another. 

f there came a time when Na- 
pol III, pressed by the United 
Staip who were angry at European 
infepention on this side and who 
famed the cause of the Mexican 
fibagls, was forced to withdraw 
th@™rench troops which kept Max- 
Bn on his throne. Once he and 
@lotte became aware of the lib- 
strength, they mortgaged 
co to France. After the in- 
Bes of some of the Mexicans, at 
closest to them, they had 
d from them in disgust. And 
n@@ they turned back to them. 


ey 
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a were indeed in desperate 
s. Charlotte bravely sailed to 


help from Napoleon. 
bximilian later left for Queré- 


~ 


vigdimprisoned. 

| ave reached Chapuliepec. | 
hill I look down over the 
By of Mexico. Amidst 
is of white, grey and ultra- 
e, everywhere piled ma- 
rally high, sunlight and 
iow shift over the plain. 
7 the snows of Popo are a 
tmely blue, now Iztaccihuatl, 
sleeping woman,” is 
rmed with yellow rays. 
nd me rustle the leaves of 
yptus and ancient ahue- 
trees. Tiled domes of 
ches and convents refract 
a single moment the sun’s 
as they pass. The valley, 
he clouds soar over it, is a 
; human still-life, of old 
s and new, now emerging 
H the light to recede in 
low. 

Maximilian and Charlotte 
st have found this a fitting 
kground to the drama of 
r lives. For, of course, 
Wy were both romanticists, 
Kimilian, at least, to the 
Wend Here, in these gar- 
is above this restless city, 
agine he often soliloquized 
the best traditions of 1848. 
Paul and Virginia, ship- 
ecked in Mexico! For I 
k he loved Charlotte. Did 


. 


believing he was to lead a campaign against the Liberals, 
@enowing they already surrounded the town. He was trapped 


Just as on the Buttes de Mont- 
p, one knows that he who loves Paris must leave it, so on 


as follows: 


whole of my hopes! 


From Cort?’s “Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexce” 
THE EMPEROR IN MEXICAN COSTUME 


Maximilian’s romantic and tragic adventure as Emperor of 
Mexico began with his arrival at Vera Cruz in 1864 and ended 
with his execution in 1867. This delicate voluptuary reared in the 
European royalist tradition was pitifully incompetent to rule a 
turbulent, semi-civilizea country. His well-meaning efforts of 
reform were fruitless and at last he was cruelly betrayed by 
the adventurers, diplomats and politicians who had placed him 
upon the throne. 


cans! Long live Mexico!” 


country, and may it insure the happiness of the nation. 


the hero, once he realized how 
tottering was his throne, draw 


closer to the offended heroine, 
closer than merely to kiss her hand? 
Or did he make bombastic speeches 
in the manner of Ruy Blas or Her- 
nani? What scenes, here in these 
gardens above me, might have es- 
caped the Italian servant, inform- 
ant of the secretary who wrote 
what he knew of the Emperor’s 
intimate life? 

Maximilian maintained the grand 
manner to the very end. And this 
imperial grandioseness sustained 
him. His grandiloquence, I be- 
heve, was sincere. He is more 
Spanish, to me than “Teuton,” as 
he faced death. His honor was 
satisfed. Nothing of romantic 
drama was lacking. His prison 
home, and that of the two Mexi- 
can generals, was a Capuchin con- 
vent. There were confessors in the 
final scene on the Hill of the Bells. 
Maximilian commended Miramén’s 
wife and children to his royal 
mother and, after distributing gold 
pieces to his executioners made this 
farewell statement: 

“Persons of my rank and birth 
are brought into the world either 
to insure the welfare of the people 
or to die as martyrs. I did not 
come to Mexico from motives of 
ambition. I came at the earnest 
entreaty of those who desired the 
welfare of the country. Mexicans! 
I pray that my blood may be the 
last to be shed for our unhappy 
Mexi- 


Some say that General Mejia comforted Maximilian by telling 


as a soldier, like a king defeated but not dishonored.” 


a 


him that Charlotte had died in Europe. 
her mind first broke under the strain, fancying that Napoleon’s 


eae Corti’s “Maximilian and Charlotte ef Mexico” 
SHE ANNOUNCEMENT OF MAXIMILIAN’S DEATH SENTENCE 


Durimg his last days the Emperor behaved with superb courage and 
nobility. His first thoughts were for those who had fought and suffered 
for him and he faced his own death with heroic composure. Among his 
last letters before his execution was one to Charlotte which, on the testi- 
mony of a Mexican officer, is said to have read “almost word for word” 
“« |. You will understand the cruelty of the fate which 
has been dealing me its blows without respite since your departure for 
Europe. So many events, alas! so many sudden blows, have broken the 
Death is to me a happy release. [ shall fall proudly ©". 


If she had died when 


agents were trying to poison 
her, she might have remained a 
heroine of romantic drama to 
the very end. In it, grotes- 
queries are quite in place, but 
comedy cannot be tolerated. 

In her madness, Charlotte in- 
sisted after her audience with 
the Pope, on spending the night 
in the Vatican.- The august 
Holy Father was scandalized. 
And what of the austere car- 
dinals and the saintly nuns! 
Charlotte, in her hotel room, 
had poultry tied to her bed to 
make sure her food was not 
poisoned. Poor Charlotte! She 
lived with her madness in a 
Belgian chateau to a ripe old 
age, surviving the World War, 
dying only a year ago. 

I wish she might have been 
comforted in her madness of 
memories of the beauty of 
Mexico. The sun has set, as 
I stand here, the colors re- 
flected on the volcanoes have 
turned to grey. Motors and 
houses are flashing their lights. 
A hum rises from the slopes 
below. In this semi-darkness 
the great age of Mexico deep- 

I think of days and 
(Continued on page 41) 
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THE UKRAINIAN GIPSY DEVIL DANCE 


Wandering the Dark Steppes of Ukrainia—At the Camp of a 
Gipsy King—The Frenzied Rites of Queen Lilith 


By VICTOR K. EUSTAFIEFF 


This colorful article introduces a 
new writer to TRAVEL. Victor 
K. Eustafie ff was born at Rostoff- 
on-Don in Ukraiman Russia, 
where Is father was hereditary 
proprietor of more than 60,000 
acres of fertile steppes. With the 
people, the customs, the supersti- 
tions and the fascinating folklore 
of Ukrainia Colonel Eustafieff 1s 
thoroughly familar. His knowl- 
edge of the Ukraiman Gipsies 
was gained during the time he 
spent with thew King Ivanko 
Draghun, who made Colonel Eus- 
tafieff one of his people and wmiti- 
ated him as “blood brother.” 

The Yah Oreb Atzigan, or Gipsy 
Devil Dance, which is here de- 
scribed, is based on the ancient 
legend of Lilith, the first wife of 
the first man, Adam. Thuis bar- 
barous and frenzied ceremony is 
performed in the honor of Queen 
‘ Lihth every two years in the 
steppes somewhere in the vicinity of the kourgans or burial mounds of 
the Tartars. 

With the change of government in Russia the Ukrawmian peasant may 
have radios, motor-driven plows and books on agriculture, but “the free 
children of Queen Lith” still preserve their customs and traditions of 
which the Devil Dance is the most typical and the most savage. 

Governmental measures cannot easily eradicate the age-old customs and 
habits of thought of the Russian moujik and the cossack of the steppes. 
“The witch doctors and the wandering Gipsies are a picturesque part of 
the great Russian Ivan,’ says Colonel Eustafieff. “The slogan of the 
steppe-born cossack is as follows: ‘given a whole loaf of bread, three- 
quarters goes to the witch doctor and one-quarter to his family”” The 
Tzar attempted to change conditions and failed. What effect the Soviet 
régime will have on the superstitions of the Ukraiman Gipsies and 
peasants is not yet clean.—EnITor. 


« 4ND of the seed of Canaan 
A were the Egyptians; and lo, 
they were scattered all over 
the earth and served as slaves of 
slaves. Dogs were they . dogs 
and children of dogs! We... we 
are free! Yea the Atzigans, the sons 
of Lilith. Lilith, the Queen of Dark- 
ness. For we have no home, no 
country, and we live in tents listen- 
ing to the roar of the storm Hay-ah! 
Atzigan! Atzigan!” 


Slowly and majestically the strange 
haunting tune rose over the din and 
clatter of the noisy wayside-inn. Bearded Cossacks stopped eating, 
Kalmucks in tight-fitting leather coats growled, reaching for their 
keen-edged hunting knives, and oily-faced, shifty-eyed Ukrainian 
Jews scurried to the big swinging doors. From the corner where 
I sat talking to Temujin, my Kalmuck guide, I could see the 
singer, an old Gipsy lurching drunkenly in our direction. Old 
and gaunt he was, mere skin and bones, and he seemed tired, tired 
beyond human endurance, and only pride kept him from crumpling 
down on the muddy floor of the inn. Again he touched the strings 


COLONEL EUSTAFIEFF 


of his yartma and now his voice sounded cold and clear in the: 


sudden death-like stillness of the room. 


“Swords are sharpened for a blow 
Tresses perfumed for a lover 

All things are created so 

Oh! Djalir the Hunter! 


“Eyes were given thee to see 
Maidens’ beauty. Thus I fancy 
Everything was made to be 

Oh Djalir the Hunter! 


“Lips were given thee to kiss 
And banish sorrow 

But thou art a slave of Lilith 
Oh Djalir the Hunter !” 


Not once did the song-maker seem to remember the gro 
Kalmucks at his back, nor did he falter for-a word. 

“Tz-o-o!” snarled’ Temujin, “what words are these? Go 2 
O egg addled by too much sitting upon by hens! seest thou 
my knife? Dare to cast a spell on my master and I will cut 
into dogs’ meat.” 

Nearer and nearer came the old Gipsy, dragging his feet, to 
ing, ready to fall. Now he was facing us, a queer distorted 
on his weather-beaten face. 

“For thee, oh hunter,” he said simply, and then with a catd 
movement, he sprang nimbly out of the open window and } 
gone. 

Three jet black feathers of the common steppe crow, tied 
a white ribbon, lay in the center of the table under the smo 
oil lamp. Temujin was first to see them. His face went as 
great beads of sweat glistened on his brow, and his whole 
shook as if in ague. Others must have seen the feathers too, 
a wild stampede, headed by the asthmatic innkeeper and 
numerous progeny, started toward the swinging doors. Soon 
the overturned tables and pools of vile-smelling corn brandy 
mute evidence of this hasty exodus. Fearing an evil spell cas 


the Gipsy wizard, the simple steppe folk fled in terror. 
“The Lord of Israel have mercy on us,” wailed a fat ] 


© Uaderuert & Under 
MATAR, KING OF THE WOLF CLAN | 


The origin of the Wolf Clan of the Gipsies of the Ukraine is traced bs 
to about 1600. According to legend a band of these nomads was c¢ 
tured by Hetman Nalvivayko and forced to fight with a pack of stej 
wolves. The legend says the Gipsies slew the beasts barehanded and 
given the right to call themselves “Masters of the Wolves.” Matar, 
of the Wolf Clan, was the nephew of King Ivanko Draghun who fp 
mitted Colonel Eustafieff to witness the Gipsy Devil Dance. 
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figing for possible coins under the overturned tables, “shall 
aphonest man lose a day’s profit? If I return home empty- 
ded, my wife will beat me black and blue. Pech! here’s 
olden doukat at last.” 
My present was still on the table. Gingerly using a 
of tweezers, I picked it up, placing it in a strong 
elope I always carried in my pocket for just such emer- 
icies. Previous experiments with wandering witch doc- 
s and their profound knowledge of primitive toxicology 
| permanently engraved two words in my mind, to wit, 
e Careful.” One can never be too careful on the steppes 
yne wishes to live to a good old age. 
“Oh Mellow and Incomparable!” said Temujin, tugging 
my sleeve, “it is written in the Book of Books ‘Sweet as 
lunghill is the place visited by a magician!’ Come, come 
, @once, for with the rising sun we start for our hunting 
- @np. Come!” 
That night, I confess for once in my life I slept badly. 
« Bong coffee and the little friendly insects the natives 
. @1 “crawlers, jumpers and smellers,” kept me awake until 
~@k crow. When finally I did sleep I dreamed of Lilith 
ancing on a winged monster, and wearing the blackest 
. @w feathers in her hair. 
The braying of our faithful pack mule Tchow (Temujin 
ferred to him as the “Long-eared devil who makes life 
leous”) spelled breakfast. How easily the veneer of 
‘ilization falls off from our shoulders! While only a 
ek ago I would have dawdled over a perfectly good 
eakfast prepared by a famous French chef, I now gulped 
rge pieces of raw steak pounded between two saddles, 
la Kalmuck, and wiping my hands on my breeches to 
sure! Who ever heard of wasting water or napkins 
_the steppes? 
Down the long rutted road wound our carts filled with the 
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PREPARING A MEAL 


ese two women preparing a meal on the steppes are typical of the 
Ukrainian Gipsies. Around their necks and braided in their hair they 
year ornaments of coins. Often these coins, which are the heirlooms 
of generations, represent a small fortune. 


lamp paraphernalia, and a good supply of canned food, the most 
mportant thing in the mind of Temujin. The rascal occupied 
the first cart, probably sleeping, immune to the shocks of that 
bpringless vehicle. 

Sounds of Ukraine’s husbandry came drowsily to my ears. The 
aked torso of a Cossack carrying millet to the mill, gleamed 
pronze-red in the early morning sun. His labored ululation was 
ike a dirge of some long-forgotten time. Was it possible, I 
ought, remembering the three black feathers, that savagery, 
edieval, Tatarian lay pregnant in our calm? 

Pitching camp that evening was dead easy. With an experi- 
enced guide like Temujin all you have to do is to fill your dis- 
reputable old pipe, sprawl on your folding cot and gaze at the 
glorious night sky. Then when everything is ship-shape, you eat 
a good simple meal, drink a bottle of native beer cooled in a 
mearby brook, crawl into your sleeping-bag, and let the cicadas 
tell vou bedtime stories. 


credulous customers. 

to all queries. 

duce brilliant and uncanny colors. To this hocus-pocus hypnotism and ventriloquism 
are added to bring about the desired effect on the superstitious moujik. 


Courtesy Near East Relief 
NECROMANCERS OF THE STEPPES 
Crouching by their fire these Gipsy fortune-tellers of the Ukraine await their 


From the spout of the teapot will come the oracular answers 
Unknown powders made of dried herbs are used in the fire to pro- 


the first days in camp are always the- hardest. Rusty traps 
have to be overhauled, guns cleaned and oiled, fishing tackle care- 
fully sorted, and so on ad infinitum. A hundred and one other 
problems crop up, taxing your ingenuity, and fairly exhausting 
your thesaurus of profanity. 

Is it any wonder I forgot the plate of rancid mutton fat one 
offers to his pet bourchan. What is a bourchan? A smiling, 
cross-eyed, pot-bellied, ebony idol from some Lamaistic monastery 
—a charm every self-respecting guide will smuggle into your tent, 
together with a supply of mutton fat. You throw the idol out of 
the tent. What happens? As it is your first offence, the break- 
fast will be burned to cinders, your favorite tobacco mixed with 
pepper, the hunting boots will be full of holes and all the traps 
sprinkled with fish 
brine, rendering them 
useless. Persevere, 
throw the grinning 
thing this time into 
the roaring camp fire. 
You will wake up to 
find the camp de- 
serted, possibly you'll 
never wake up. Guides 
do marvels with their 
long hunting knives. 
They know that the 
presence of the bour- 
chan in your tent 
guarantees that some 
day you will find in 
one of the traps, a 
russet-red beauty, the 
fox of your Nimro- 
dian dreams, always 
assuming the idol 
never missed his cus- 
tomary bribe of green- 
ish mutton fat, or at 


least a crushed frog 3 @ Lesentord GL aderaded 
POR gs ene ac ae A GIPSY BLOOD CHARMER 


snails. The preulas belief that Gipsy women with a 
cast in the eye can stop a flow of blood has 
a hunters know cost many a life. This woman from the no- 
that the catch-and- mad tribes of Central Russia belongs to the 
snap fox traps have to close corporation of “blood.charmers.” These 
be visited early in the Women are very secretive about their strange 
morning. Many a aa gifts and will laughingly deny any super- 
escapes, hobbling on paid. 


natural powers, particularly if they are poorly 
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I am a fool. Once again 
s frightened by a beaded 
thinking it was an evil pres- 
from Satan. But my Lord 
suckled at the fox’s breast 
fed on the broth of the 
_ and yet he forgets! Did 
the son-of-: il-smel 
asy and very unvirtuous 
@, King Draghun of the 
sieS_ receive from my master 
Iver coin? Yea, he did, five 
azo when we found our 
ibarda colts in the Gipsy 


ye years a 


ky-maned lts were 
(i) @glen trom my steppe stud dur- 


Fa snow storm, and vanished. 
a hard ride, battling 
binst the trumpet-tongued 
urchan, we, Tem i 

f, succeeded in trailing 
Ssing colts as far as the ald 
psy camp southward of the 
at salt marshes flanking th 
rer Don. 

The camp had a picturesque 
id certainly a very appropriate 
among the Cossack fol- 
ers of the “Old Faith.” 
simmney called it “The place where 
pian is skinned out of his last 
pper coin!” 

A heated argument with the 
poded fur-clad sentinels guard- 
ig the gaydoukar or the King’s 
resulted in Temujin losing 
couple of his filed teeth—but 
pt before one of the burly ruf- 
ams lay on the hard-caked 
mow, nursing a broken collar 
ene. I had it out with Kin 
Draghun in the good old- 
ashioned way—hare fists. “His 
fajesiy retired wiping a bleed- 
@ nose and the colis were re- 
urmed forthwith and accom- 
anied with many profound 
ipologies. Strange to say. the 


flooding the sleeping steppes. 


would serve-their purpose one day 
not to offend the tribesmen, I went through the solemn ceremony 


I had kissed each and every black-eyed, smi 
the women nicknamed me “Djalir, 
Temujin tried to kiss the mothers 
couple more of his precious filed teeth. 
Served him right, too, for poaching on my 
preserves, the fiat and oily Kalmuck fool. 
That night as I sat by the campfire think- 
ing of the days I had passed with King 
Tyanko Draghun’s people the moonlight was 
i From afar 
came the plaintive howl of the lone wolf. 
Flying on unseen wings, the night hawk 
chased a flock of green mallards and their 
frantic “zip-zips” frightened the goggle- 


The Hunt 


and lost a 


‘ 


eS) 


eyed bull frogs m the tall rushes 
near the moss-grown  water- 
hole. “Plop, plop, pl-o-op,” 
into the water they jumped, the 
noise drowning the love-song of 
the gray minstrel, the nightin- 
le. . The warm wind rustled 
ttly among the fallen leaves, 
rie sounds pervaded the stil- 
ness of the night. 

“Hou! hou! hou!” Thrice 
the weird call of the snow owl 
was repeated, and thrice the 
mocking echo flung back “ou, 
ou, ou” and still fainter “‘o-ou!” 
Out of the velvety shadows, be- 
yond the ring of light cast by 
the camp fire, crept a Gipsy, 
naked save for a loin cloth. 
Temujin crouched, then sprang, 
hands _ outstretched. They 
grappled. 

“Lords, lords,” shouted the 
hali-strangled Gipsy, “I come 
in peace! My Master, King 
Draghun sent me to guide you 
to our camp.” “‘Machrime!” he 
added, spitting the words like 
an angry cat, “that Kalmuck 
will break a camel’s back with 
his paw. Are your horses sad- 
dled? Come, I will lead you 
to my master!” 

It’s a comfortable feeling 
when you strap your service '38 
under the armpit and fill your 
pockets with extra cartridges. 
Aiter all safety and bravery are 
twin sisters. Temujin stood 
ready with our trusty Kipchak 
ponies. One glance at his grin- 
ning, well-oiled face was enough. 
No use sending him away, he 
would follow me in any event, 
even if I had him tied with raw 
oxhide ropes ... crawl on 


AT A ROADSIDE SHRINE 


At this roadside shrine some unknown Gipsy chief lies buried. The his belly if necessary. So I pat- 
Ukrainian Gipsies have a belief that by burying the dead near water (there = = 
i ; nearby) the soul will be protected from the fires of the 


ted him on his woolly head, and 
The various ikons are votive offerings from members of _ he rubbed his flat nose on my 

the tribes scattered over the steppes. shoulder, a sign he was pleased 
beyond words. 


savage fight cemented our iriendship—a friendship of a Cossack As silently as ghosts we slipped into the inky darkness (the 
and a Gipsy. As far as I remember, I stayed for over a week at moon was behind dragon-shaped clouds), our guides leading our 


e Atvigan camp as an honored guest of King Draghun and the horses. Up hill and down dale we went, sometimes having to 


ay-bearded elders of the tribe. Even Temujin was tolerated wade through shallow streams. At last, judging by the click, click 
d fed every day on stewed lamb tails—a great delicacy. of our horses’ hoofs, we struck the main road, and once again 
At parting, I gave King Draghun an ancient Roman coin, call- started to climb up hill. For what seemed more than an hour we 
B it jokingly “the coin of friendship.” In turn I received from climbed steadily, and then the Gipsy guide whistled softly. 
him three crows feathers tied with a white ribbon. The meaning “Bar Aitsigan Pany, are you Gipsies or white-livered unbe- 
Of this strange present he refused point-blank to explain, and lievers Li shouted a gruff voice. “This is King Draghun’s camp. 
after some coaxing on my part volunteered a statement that they you swine! 


. nolens volens. So as “Stop shouting Marko,” snarled our guide, lighting a pine torch. 


“it is the Cossack Lord, the blood brother of our King. Akh! 
your mother fed you on acorns.” 
By the feeble light of the smoking torch 
I could just make out the old wind-mill. 
abandoned years ago by a family of Cos- 
sack “Old Believers.” Only a scant half 
mile now to the Gipsy camp. Rashly prom- 
ising Temujin to increase his wages by a 
gold doukat a year, I made him take the 
ponies to the servants’ quarter of the camp. 
This Gipsy dagger of native workmanship, in- ne left, glancing uneasily in = direction. 
cised with bronze and set with semi-precious 20d cursing the Gipsies in his own tribal 
stones, belonged to King Ivanko Draghun. dialect, a cross between a hissing rattlesnake 
One of the pendants is in the form of an and a Chinese firecracker. 
a: pe feria ee ee Bair aga , ree the foul-smelling square, formed 
eve ‘Epcece aunt -oemde ithe sculin€ | the y the tents of the elders, I followed the 
victim to Paradise. euide (he called himself Pitko), until we 
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Courtesy Near East Relie/ 
THE MOVING-VAN OF THE GIPSIES 
Since the day of Ghengis Khan the kibitka, or moving-van, has becu wm 
use among the wealthier Gipsies of the steppes. This cumbersome vehicle, 
which has not yet yielded its supremacy to the motor car, accommodates 
an entire family as well as household pets. On this wagon valuable 
Bokhara rugs are used, not as carpets, but as roofings. 


reached the gaydou k’harka, the King’s tent. It was quite amusing 
to see a double fence of thorns and four giant sentinels armed 
to the teeth, pacing silently the length of the structure, an inno- 
vation evidently, but apparently a very necessary one the 
King’s sons were growing up! 

“Krista!” said a deep, booming voice, “my blood brother has 
kept the covenant! Tazachod bratik! you are welcome as roses in 
May. Enter Djalir!” 

“Oh King,” I said, striving hard not to laugh, 
seat beside the fire in your tent? 
rest. Zdar! my brother, I am here.” 

We shook hands warmly. King Draghun kicked his favorite 
borzoi from a Bochara rug, apologized for the spluttering fire of 
dung cakes, and offered a water pipe, wiping the stem carefully 
on his embroidered mantle. For some time we sat smoking silently. 
as is befitting men of noble birth! King Draghun 
was past forty—tall, lean, muscular and bronzed by 
the wind and sun of the steppes. His mantle of 
scarlet velvet, fringed with dark sables, went well 
with the coat of dark caracul, ornamented with multi- 
colored ribbons and gold 
and silver coins. A tinkle 
of broken glass, and the 
jeweled mouthpiece of the 
King’s water pipe broke in 
a thousand pieces, coloring 
one of his long slender fin- 
gers with crimson. 

“What ails thee brother ?”’ 
I said, rising. ‘‘Has the sun 
set behind clouds _ that 
threaten rain? Come, un- 
burden thy heart.” 

“Oh Djalir!” he answered 
after a long silence, “it is 
useless to struggle against 
fate. So say the cards of 
the tarrot, the cards that 
have the power of life and 
death among my people. An unbeliever will see the Yah Oreb 
Atzigan, the Devil Dance of the Children of Lilith!” 

The King paused. When he spoke again, his voice sounded 
hollow, and his eyes blazed with the light of fanaticism—the 
fanaticism of a Gipsy born in the “Dark Steppes of the Ukraine.” 

“Thrice have I questioned the sacred cards, and each time the 


“have I still a 
If so, my tired body needs 


are made of gold, silyer and copper. 


POTENT TALISMANS OF THE TRIBE 


These amulets are typical of those used by the Gipsy horse thieves. As a rule they 

The most cherished are those made of the 

vertebrae of a black dog killed on Friday and buried seven paces from a water 

hole, and those which have been smoked on a fire of human hair, church incense, 

and driftwood. The rope of a suicide burned in this fre makes an amulet still 
more potent and the owner invisible to mortal eyes. 


Courtesy Near East Rei 
BURDEN BEARER TO THE FAMILY 
The patiently plodding donkey is used both as a pack animal and as 
pulent charm against the ever-present evil spirits ruling the steppes. Ox 


1s it may seem the Ukrainian Gipsies call the donkey the “father of 
dom” and foals born with white legs share their masters’ meals. 


allswer was the same. Then have I summoned thee, Djalir, seid 
ing by a messenger the three sacred feathers. As thou didst na 
understand their meaning I sent thee the coin of friendship. The 
art here. Rest, for the hour of the Dog (midnight) is near, whes 
my people celebrate the Yah Oreb. I have spoken and my word 
is not smoke!” 

A gust of wind shook the tent. King Draghun raised the fla 
stood for a minute, outlined against the dying fire, then the ni 
swallowed him. To steady my jumping nerves I lit a cigaret 
with meticulous care, inhaled deeply and crushed the butt und 
my heel. What did I know about the dance? Nothing—abse 
lutely nothing. 

College professors pooh-poohed the very idea as utterly ridici® 
lous, incredible, and furthermore lacking any tangible evidence! 
Those in authority, the Departmental Sages! wrote long-winded 
official documents, investigated, poked their noses into far-flung 
corners of the empire and solemnly proclaimed the dance to & 
a “myth!” The Church, in desperation, anathematised each ant 
every Gipsy caught using bad language, and went no further. The 
Gipsies? They kept silent—as silent as the crumbling graves of 
their forefathers scattered in the steppes of Mother Ukraine 
Now, for some obscure reason known only to the Fates, I, ; 
Cossack hunter and rolling-stone, had been chosen to witness the 
Yah Oreb Atzighan! “Fate” whispered the little devil of pride 
lurking in my brain. “Fool’s Luck,” said I, stirring the dying fire! 


Even in the uncertain light one marveled at the treas 
ures hoarded by the ancestors of the Ukrainian Gipsy. 
Stacked pell-mell in one corner and hanging on the 
walls were curved Turkish yataghans with jeweled 
guards, 


battle-axes, silver Circassian helmets 
cold mosaic lamps and mas 
sive cedar wood boxes 
nailed, bolted and locked 
Chained to a post, slept 4 
full-grown steppe wolf ; ane 
on the other side of the 
tent, on a bundle of rugs 
was a golden eagle, the pe 
of King Draghun. 

A gruff command, sounds 
of hoarse shouting and the 
King entered the tent, car 
rying a small silver bottle 
in his hand. Carefully anc 
painstakingly, he stained my 
hands, face and chest, dark 
ening my lips with a rec 
paste. Finally, seeming te 
be pleased with his work 
he injected something into my eyes, and even moistened the hail 
with a vile-smelling liquid from a medicine chest of the old Yezids 
with the peacock emblem. A dark Gipsy mantle, a black sheepskir 
coat, a large felt hat and ox-hide riding boots, completed the trans- 
formation. A cut-throat Gipsy stood grinning at me from the 

(Continued on page 42) 


swords, 
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\§ Whe “three hills running north and sout 


mentioned in “Treasure Island.” 
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Relics of the Buccaneers on Cuba’s Isle of Pines—The Scene of Stevenson’s 


jungle. 


‘buzzed and stuck. Shafts of merci- 
less, brazen sunlight lanced through 
the tropic undergrowth. And from 
afar thundered crashing drives of 
lapis-blue surfs on beaches of black 
manganese sand, where long ago 
swashbuckling Brethren of the 
Coast had often swarmed ashore. 
s{ “Here she is!” Henry suddenly 
yg cried. “Heinrich” is his real 
name, and the native Pineros call 
him “Enrique,” which is typical of 
that polyglottic, sun-drenched isle. 
“Here’s the treasure-tree, sure 
ia =thing!” 
I made difficult way to him, and 
ti for the first time in my life beheld 
Ma veritable markings made by real 
sea-rovers in the old days. We had 
(lm reached it from drowsy Nueva Ge- 
dm@ ona, cloister-like little red-tiled 
capital of the Isle of Pines; had 
aa toiled through the solemn stillness 
of a broad plain dotted with rompa- 
ropa trees, with pines and palms, 
im beyond the very same Casas River 
im where once Columbus himself cast 
a ‘anchor. We had discovered the 
i@ blazed tree that—so Henry’s very 
“@ ancient, wrinkled parchment show- 
ed—was a marker for much golden 
if loot. 
“Here’s the three slanting axe- 
® marks, same as on the chart,” 
{f Henry calmly announced. Nothing 
i) could ever excite Henry, not even 
J the two or three million in broad 
| doubloons that the map declared 
lay hidden near. 
“And we know the compass- 
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roots that, dangling from the forest roof, thickened the 


O'= swinging machetes slashed lianas and grotesque aerial 
Now over fallen royal palms like pillars of dull 


silver, now creeping beneath thorn-bushes that tore shirts and 
Flies 


iskins, we forced our sweating, treasure-hunting way. 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Photo by Willis 
ON THE ISLAND OF THE BUCCANEERS 
The Isle of Pines blazes with color and is rich in the atmos- 
phere of old Spain. Discovered by Columbus June 22, 1494, 
it later became a favored rendezvous for the buccaneers of the 
Spanish Main. With its history are associated thrilling episodes 
in the lives of such sea dogs as Morgan, Sir Francis Drake, 
Bartholomew Portugues, Latrobe, Lafitte and many others. 


course to lay. If we knew how far to go, we’d be all right, eh! 

The tree, one of innumerable picaroons’ markers on this island, 
stands near a stupendous marble precipice starred with jets of 
languid palm-plumes, overgrown with improbable trees and plants 
that Dante should have seen before drawing his pictures of In- 


Great Romance—In the Least Explored Region of the Antilles 
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ferno. It is walled in by brooding, 
startlingly green jungles where 
flash metallic-throated humming- 
birds, where quail pipe, where 
dragon-flies dart like stabs of 
bronze, and black parrots sound 
their single, sugary, piercing note. 
Rare orchids cling in tufts high 
along the forest roof. The gigan- 
tic ostrich-feathers of bamboos 
sweep aloft. On distorted red 
gumbalimba trees and on bloated, 
green-barked seibons, cling melon- 
like nests of white ants. Other 
ants, the marching armies of the 
leaf-cutting bibijaguas, there make 
clean-beaten little roads patrolled 
by vigilant, huge-jawed guards. 
Amazing jungle, where tradewinds 
whisper secrets never fully to be 
known. 


The pirate marker itself is cen- 
turies old, with long-trailing ten- 
tacles that sweep down to strike in- 
to a black mold enriched by who 
can tell what dead men’s bones? 
On one side you find three axe- 
slashes and several bullet-holes now 
nearly healed over. On the other 
you discover a pair of raised wings, 
a bird in flight, a torch, an excel- 
lent carving of a tobacco-pipe. 
What hands engraved those tokens? 
And where lies the robber hoard— 
perhaps pieces of eight, onzas, mas- 
sive golden jewels of Old Spain— 
to which point these half-oblit- 
erated symbols? Ah, if you only 
knew li.d52 


As you dream and muse, smok- 


ow with grog 


4 4 4 atte ’ 
it WO prare OF 


Spanish 
places 
[sland in the 
Caribbean, Stev 

enson must have read Sir Fras 
cy Drake's narrative, in which 
the Isle of Pines largely figures. 


how could te nave 


fen in the jan gles 


+ + 
WU le holes 


Then, too, 

CH aped the story of that 
master pirate, Latrobe, who 
buried his b lo od-stained Soot 
on this very 1 sland—some say 


n Bibijagua Bay, wr hich, still 
hears the name of Treasure 
Jeach? I have myself pri 
graphed a pirate chest un- 
carthed there; st unfortu- 


nately empty 


1 
a cne 


REMINDERS OF PIRATE DAYS 
of the Isle of Pines are trees that bear the axe-marks of the picaroons. 


OVET. 


ae 


On the right are a pirate cannon and rusty old manacles. 


pines, there rs 7 
with precipi 
“The pines, greg 
and small, ¢ 
wide apart.” 
All this ts 
regular phote 
graph of the Ig 
of Pines. 
Trees grow on® 
other island 4 
far south. 
the mention f 
them, alone, De 
yond all arg@ 
ment fixes 
Isle of Pines 


Were 
any added proof 
needful, t# 
furnished by 
clincher that 
highest peak 7 
the Cafiad@® 
Range, here, towering up toe 
1600 feet, has from ancient 
times been called the Spyglass) 
That ought to hold all doubt 
ers for a while! True, To 
bago sets up a claim, but, com 
pared with the Isle of Pines. 
ae zo hasn’t a leg—or rather) 

a pine—to stand on. So this) 
sisad I’m writing about is duly) 
elected as the scene of Steven 
son’s buccaneering thriller 
That’s my story and I’m going) 
to stick to it! 


A silent 

for golden loot buried sev era) centuries ago, the tree on the left carries on one side three blazes 
1 near 

HOW DEary he ale d 


Stephen Chalmers after long : ; Drop 4 plumb-line directly 
study declares: “Unconscious ute oy Free 500th from Tampa, then dueq 
ly Stevenson brought the H1s This giant laurel tee with roots’ Ocak width tke serpeete a taea: 1s ee the tip of Yucatan 
pamvola's rascally whlch here : 10 one of the numerous strange and exotic growths on this luxuriant island. Project another line, and a 
Nig up that treasure No doubt Yams, pineapple Ay mangoes and papa AS, cinnamon, pomegranates and their crossing you will find this 
it wag Long tia Siives who guavas vie with many other strange fruits snknown to the North. isle of pirate lore nid legend, | 
conned the ship hither, while A basking amid jade-green, lilac : 
Tom Hawkins watched from the forward 4 and opalescent seas. A bit of ancient Spain 
deck, all agog to get ashore and see the @, transported bodily to the New World and® 


place ie 


te 


Does not “Treasure Island” mention “three 
hills in a row, running southward”? On the 
shores of Singuanea Bay, Isle of Pines, the 
Morillos de la Siguanea do just that. 
Stevenson’s description of Skeleton Island 
fity, to a T, the Morillo del Diablo, off Co- 
lumpo Head. Treasure Island speaks of 
shoals and banks that lie off the coast, much 
like the keys that fringe this Island here. 
His “sea-lions” can be nothing but the mana- 
tees of Lanier Swamp. Then too “The hills 
ran up clear above the vegetation in spires of 
naked rock, All were strangely shaped, run- 
ning up sheer from almost every side... in 
wild stone spires . A. great number of 
contorted trees which grew along the 
sand like brambles, had boughs curiously 
twisted, foliage compact like a thatch.” 

No more accurate description of Isle of 
Pines mountains and of mangroves could be 
written, More conclusive still, “Treasure Is- 
land” abounds in pine-trees, “Many tall 
trees of the pine family outtopped the others 

.. The romance speaks of “scattered 
pines,” “longish fir-trees,” “the wood, all of 
fir,’ “tall green pines.” It says: “The top of 
the plateau was dotted thickly with pine- 
trees,” At the anchorage behind Skeleton Is 
land, “sheer above us rose the Spyglass, here 


The 


comahenes, 
are swun 


Photo by Campbell 


or white ants, whose nests 
in the trees, will devour 
your furniture and even your home it you 
don’t watch out. 


high 


endowed with a climate, with fruits and 
flowers such as Europe has never known, 
this in brief is the Isla de Pinos. It is a land 
of unfading and joyous beauty where nothing 
seems quite real, banana-palms wave their 
fringed and tattered green banners gently 
over time-tinted ‘plastered brick walls on 
which with changing colors swift chameleons 
lurk and dart. Coconuts ripen and thud 
down in patios that blaze with purple boba- 
dilla, blue martinique-flowers, double hibis- 
cus, with bougainvillea and crimson poinset- 
tia and vivid, unknown blooms. You pres- 
ently cease to wonder at the ceiba-trees, the 
towering, gracefully swelling columns of 
royal palms bursting to feathery emerald 
plumes sixty feet in the air. You give up 
even trying to count the thirty-odd kinds of 
palms—the bottle-palms, dwarfs, dates. 
manacas, star-palmettoes and so very many 
more—that rise stenciled against the sky of 
liquid crystal blue. 

Not for a good while, though, do you grow 
accustomed to the amazing jumble of human 
types here, a hodge-podge unequaled any- 
where else on earth save in Hawaii—per- 
haps not even there. This sunny little ex- 
pirate isle can give you about anything you 
order by way of nationality or language. All 
colors, white, black, brown, yellow, do busi- 
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mg the island’s roadways amble the typical Pinero 
* @rons. They are drawn Spanish style by cattle pull- 
= &™ irom pads fitted to the foreheads and bound there 
a by ropes. 


ss together. A walk down Calle Marti, chief 
woughfare of Nueva Gerona, will any day con- 
nce you that you’re in one of this world’s 
Geerest mixing-stations. 

Your tailor is Syrian. His wife is Spanish. 
ieir two-year-old prattles in English, Spanish 
d Arabic. Your grocer is a smiling Hong 
ong fellow, speaking four or five languages. 
lnamen, by the way, do most of the store-keeping and make 
masterful job of it. Japs run many of the farms and fruit- 
Inches, and every year take up more land; they have lots of 
jlonies, where little yellow women work in the fields with fat 
ibies slung on their backs. No race-suicide there! Hindus, too 
regular ones, with turbans—are coming in, and are received as 
ven and brothers. 

In one Gerona block I have listed a 
rare store run by a Swede and a Jew, 
rian drygoods emporium, Cuban barber-shop, Greek drygoods 
tore, Spanish café. “Tother side of the street, same block: 
American grocery, German tinsmithery, German harness-shop, 
ewelry-store run by a Polish Jew; then a Canadian commission- 
irokerage business, Spanish restaurant, Cuban café, American 
jommission-business and American bank. Americans own ninety 
percent of the land, run most of the big business, and number per- 
naps a fifth of the total 5 5,000 population. 


Chinese grocery, a hard- 
an American garage, a 


| Columbus was the first white man to sight from afar the Isle 

bf Pines’ lofty clouded mountains, the Casas and Cabellos 

ranges, on June 22, 1494. “An island some thir Sage Jones in ¢ir- 
’ 


he reported it, and changed the name from the old 
0 “Isle of the Evangelist.” The calm and 
“pleasant as an inland lake,” invited ex- 


cumference,” 
indian “Camaraco” 
shallow seas about it, 


HOG-TYING A CROCODILE 


In cage lagoons and bayous of the Isle of Pines lurk innumerable croco- 

diles, some of which measure twelve fect in length. The Pineros handle 

these edared with amazing ease. “A skilful hunter armed 

a pointed stick and a knife can tall or fen ure the most formi 
these saurians 


For a few pennies the Pinero will sell you strange and improbable fruits. 
nature on the Isle of Pines that tons of grapefruit are left ungathered and other tons are 
thrown away at the packing houses because of some slight defect in color. 
are cheap beyond belief—alligator pears, cashews, guavas, 
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Ze 
So bountiful is 


fruits 
and 


Rare 
star apples, tamarinds 


mangoes and many others. 


And as Columbus’ ships needed water, he made a land 


ploration. 
“Colombo.” 


ing at Columpo Head—probably a corruption of 
There he took wood, as well as water, “the purest and softest 
ever seen,” to quote his own words. I maintain that he filled his 
casks at the very spring of the pirates near the blazed tree. 

For a time after Columbus sailed away the Island lay quiet, 
occupied only by simple, kindly and hospitable Siboney Indians 
descendants of the Creeks—whose principal claim 10 remem 
brance is that they served as a sure and a meat supply for the 
cannibalistic Caribs of neighboring isles. Long since vanished, 


they have left only a few scattered bones and certain cave-paint 
ings. The name “Los Indios” on the west coast and on some 
outlying keys must be their only monument. 

Whatever Indians the Caribs didn’t devour were soon ex 


terminated by the slavers, smugglers and pirates who presently 
began to visit and settle. The Isle was absolutely made 10 order 


for these blithe scoundrels. Oddly enough, its very shape sug 
gests a skull and crossbones. Its northe rm part is nearly circular ; 
its saithie rm, cut off by the terrible Lanier Swamp, stretches out 


like marrow-bones, horizontally. Nature played one of her grim 
mest jokes in having formed this pirate toll-gate right acioss the 
path of Spanish looting. 

“Things simply couldn’t have happened better for 


old 


those 


Photo by Wilks 


MAJA 


a boa called the 


HOLDING A LARGE 
this 


The only serpent in island Eden is mujh, ve 
f 


though sometimes twenty feet long he is an arrant coward, fleeing from 
man. His prin ipal vice is a hankering for Lied fowl and some Pineros 
favs ry A a tin 4 4 “ f 
forgiv e hirn this and keep him to clear their houses of rats, 
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birds of prey,” Lefferts 
will tell you—only his 
name isn’t Lefferts. From 
this point on I give few 
real names of living peo- 
ple. The Island law is 
that fifty percent of any 
treasure-trove goes to the 
government, and I have 
no right to give publicity 
to other people’s prospects 
Ot actialedinds: mel omme= 
sume: everybody knows 
Lefferts. He’s lived in 
Spanish-America twenty- 
eight years, speaks what 
he calls” “pure, sugat= 
house Spig.” 

“This place,’ says he, 
“was nuts for the pirates, 
with all its shoals and 
keys, hidden _ rivers, 
‘swamps, mountains and 
caves. The buccaneers 
lurked here, sailed out 
and looted galleons, made 
all the Dons walk the 
plank, then took the 
treasure and the senoritas 
and ducked back where 
no Spanish man-o’-war 
could ever find ’em. They 
camped here, wholesale. 
Buried their stuff here, 
marked all kinds of rocks 
and trees, and _ sailed 
away. Lots of ’em never 
came back. They had 
pressing engagements at 
Execution Dock and else- 
where. The whole island 
is littered up with indica- 
tions of pirate ‘pay-dirt,’ 
old wrecks, mysterious 
carvings and the like o’ 
that. I know for a fact 
lots of treasure has been 
dug up here. Pretty 
reasonable to suppose 
there’s still a. lot leit. 


a 
Photo by Frick 
NEARING THE TOP 


The nimble Pineros will ascend the tower- 
ing columns of the giant palms with an 
agility rivaling that of the monkey. 
There are more than thirty different 
species of palm trees on the island. 


And as for pirate charts—!” 

He will show you charts, and so will many others on this 
Treasure Isle. The butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker all 
have faded parchments tucked away. Once you get well 
enough acquainted, folks down here will produce maps that—did 
the owners just have cash and time to follow up their clues and 
properly excavate—might yield results. I know 
definitely that one of the finest houses was built 
with pirate gold. Several other Island folk have 
quit work, all of a sudden, and become independ- 
ent. A find of more than $3,000 in coral-crusted 
Spanish silver is well authenticated. It had to be 
smuggled out, because of the tax. I know a chap 
who shipped a treasure-chest with twelve locks to 
a Canadian millionaire. Unfortunately, the chest 
had no bottom. Some enterprising fellow must 
have cut the bottom out. Seems as if somebody 
always beat you to it. Plenty of old Spanish dol- 
lars have been sold for curios here, and centenos 
or doubloons, too. Plenty, and to spare! 

Sir Francis Drake swooped down on the Island, 
near the end of the sixteenth century, massacred 
everybody within reach, and sacked and burned 
Gerona by way of “singeing the beard of the 
Spanish king.’’ Another lusty band of rascals 
tramped the dusty road to Santa Fé, and put that 
also to the sword and torch. Before the Dons 
could send help the “English Dragon” had flown. 
Bartholomew Portugues was wrecked here, in a 


huge cap- 
tured vessel. 
He had to 
row away 
and leave his 
loot, all safe- 
ly planted. 
i meeheaunra 
again the Is- 
land was har- 
ried by the 
most  ‘fero- 
cious packs 
of sea-wolves 
that sesyaeur 
rioted and 
murdered. 
Now all is 
peace; and as 
for treasure, 
most of that 
is today being 
mined in the 
form of gold- 
en) MIGHIeEALS 


"Piee by Will 
THE CLUMSY CARIBBEAN TURTLE 4% 


fruits, pep- 

pers, toma- The desolate south shore, once the lair of buccan 
toes and a and outlaw, now supports a small population wh 
hundred makes a scant living out of fish and turtles. 


“Great Whale,” as this section is called, is the le 
explored place in the Antilles—a land of fester 
lagoons and tropical forests rich in many species ¢ 

wild life and fine varieties of hard wood. 


other prod- 
ucts. Wealth, 
too, is com- 
in gy Tr oom 
the mountains, where uncountable tons of the finest structu 
marble lie heaped to palm-clad heights. This Island holds irot 
ore, too; copper, diorite, manganese and gold. The deposits w 
be worked mafiana, perhaps, not today. After all, when st 
and sky and trade-wind all enchant you to loaf and invite you 
soul, and when you’ve got a palm-tree, a cup of café con lech 
and a sweet-flavored, brown-paper cigarette, why bother wil 
mere minerals? . 

Queer that an island so rich in fruits and foodstuffs should b 
so almost totally lacking in native animal life. Here’s one of th 
puzzles that make islands such fascinating studies. What scien 
tist can explain why this island has only one native mammal 
This is the ajoutia, a harmless rodent the size of a rabbit, esteem 
ed by the natives a great delicacy. Not a single venomous snak 
menaces you. 


The seas hereabouts—rich enough to make up for any povert 
of land-life—swarm with game-fish from Spanish mackerel t 
barracuda, from king to amberjack, from pompano to tarpon 
Off Cape Frances the banks are reputed the finest fishing in thi 
Caribbean. Immense sea turtles lay eggs on the southern beaches 
and there, too, dwell big, grotesquely frilled iguanas, said to b 
finer eating than young pullets. More than two hundred kinds 0 
birds invite the nature student. White cranes, humming-birds 


THE VOLENTA OF OLD SPAIN 


The old-fashioned Spanish carriage in which many a nobleman rode belongs to the 
leisurely and more colorful past. 
mobiles and motorcycles and the Pineros take huge pleasure in driving at high speed with 


The Isle of Pines now has a generous quota of auto: 


a wide open muffler. 
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ions and bee-eaters, water- 

gl, black and yellow banana 

s, carpinteros, tanagers and 
ly more will give you some- 

: 

t 


omy 


g for your notebook. So will 
ij parrots that flash their gor- 
g@us hues among tufted, gold- 
| eien palm-crests, like darts of 
i] 

s 
c 


Lies LEER 


ijog fire. Every year ten thou- 
d dollars’ worth of them are 
ght and shipped away. Many 
agisland house has at least one 
darot to chatter in its patio, 
)}o@wl underneath its thatch, or 
| dick in English and Spanish at 
harmless, necessary cat. 
‘at black bees make ambrosial 
‘ley from coconut and other 
tHpical blossoms. Bats hang 
distered by the thousands in the 
@untain caves, whirring out at 
ht in vast, aerial armies. Add 
‘geous butterflies and moths, 
#1 fireflies so large ‘that you 
ginetimes mistake them for auto- 
@bile headlights, and you may 
fm some slight idea of what 
s island offers anyone who 
ffes the beautiful, the strange. 
_ @Life on this island gathers at only two settlements. Santa Fé, 
fh miles from Nueva Gerona, is loose and scattering, with 
@rantic laurel trees that shelter ancient Spanish houses. It cen- 
@s near some magnificent medicinal springs. Gerona basks 
@ng the Casas River, between the two principal mountain 
Hnges. The rest of life—American, Pinero, Jap or what-not— 
scattered in wide-flung plantations. Red roads, for the most 
irt excellent, knit the whole island, except for the South Coast. 
here, a race apart, dwell Caymanero fishermen, turtle hunters, 
sodcutters and charcoal burners in splendid isolation. 


JIn Nueva Gerona the streets, oddly enough for an ancient 
banish town, are laid in even squares, back from the boat- 
GWowded river to the sierra clothed in metallic or bluish green. 
aily the burning dust is sprinkled by a cart filled at the same 
pring that furnishes you magnesia drinking water—water that 
yuals Carlsbad’s, and works miracles for dyspeptics. At first 
Du grieve to see such water flung away. But when a water-man 
elivers unto you an eight-gallon jar for eight centavos you stop 
orrying. 

All about you here the atmosphere of Spain lies brooding. 
‘his little city is typically Latin-American, with plastered seclu- 
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IN DROWSY NUEVA GERONA 


The city founded by Spain to check the sea-rovers is an odd mixture of the old and the new. In recent years 
its population has become amazingly polyglot, and in the streets one meets 
Greeks, Americans, Spaniards and tmany other peoples, including Hindus. 

island’s principal residents and they control most of the industries. 


PINES AND MOUNTAINS OF MARBLE 


In addition to its gorgeous color the Isle of Pines offers an endless variety of queer botanical and geo- 
logical marvels. In these mountains which jut sharply up from the plain, there are tons of superb structural 
marble waiting to be blasted and sawn into slabs. 


a 


Ree 


Chinamen, Japanese, Syrians, 
Americans, however, are the 


sive houses built in solid blocks; houses tinted by men in won- 
drous shades of pink, green, saffron, but even more marvelously 
colored by time. Pale lemon and light blue stuccoed barracks 
of smartly uniformed rurales, a plaza with its bandstand in front 
of the town hall surmounted by a little clock tower, ruins of a 
very aged cathedral, proclaim that this was one-time Spanish 
territory. Your wanderings yield a hundred pictures: a crim- 
son-necked gamecock strutting down the main street, crowing 
for a fight; mules and tiny horses bestridden by white-clad cav- 
aliers with machetes, flapping sombreros, coiled lariats, and rope- 
soled sandals; balconies and grilled windows where youths and 
maidens gossip; families dining outdoors, on viands passing 
strange, under almond trees with brilliant green and scarlet 
leaves; groups at night sitting in goat-hide chairs, on front 
porches that also serve as pillared sidewalks, so that you have 
to pick your way through the group, murmuring ‘“‘Perddn!”— 


_all these are foreign as Castile itself. 


Sated with the exoticism of Gerona, you wander to New 
Town, maybe on the way giving a “buenas tardes!”’ to a padre in 
swinging black robes and moth-eaten, low-crowned hat. At New 
Town, on a moonlit night, whitewashed walls glimmer. Thatched 
bohios of native huts nestle among 
banana-groves. Dim lights halt 
reveal humble, dark-skinned folk 
gathered at their simple meal of 
malangas, rice and fish. Goats 
and babies are much in evidence, 
equally noisy in the moon-gleam, 
often equally clad. You shall 
hear African voices, richly mod- 
ulated, murmuring Spanish with 
a fluency no years of grammar 
study ever can confer. Giant cacti 
stand writhing in the star-flecked 
night. Somewhere a_ guitar 
pulses, and you catch minor strains 
of an ancient Iberian folk-song. 

Strange though all is and color- 
ful, down here, the most romantic 
place of any is the hard, piratical 
and still untamed South Coast. 
Even wilder and more lawless 
than the northern part of the 
island, in old days, the South 
Coast was a lair not only for 
regular, professional buccaneers— 
members of the Pirates’ Union in 
good standing, as it were—but 


(Continued on page 44) 


Photo by Frick 


HE oasis of Matmata is topsy-turvy land. It is the most 
in all the Sahara, possessing a history remark- 


1s 
ble even in a colorful world with an unusually romantic 
ast. South of Gabes in Tunisia, where the bled blends with 
the deseri, a barren series of hills form the surroundings 
for what was once a great experiment. Here settled a tribe of 


The remnants of this tribe—approxim mately four 


et 
A het 


thousand people today—are scattered in four or more villages, 
among them Bennioussa, Bennizelten, Hadidji and Matmata, the 
largest and most representative. Thirty-four years ago, M. 

ille I gave the same 


ur, then coniroleur civil for this district, 
yer six lai eon five hundred inhabitants. 


tains and valleys swarm- 
ed with the caves oi the 
ancient troglodytes. They 
were uncivilized and de- 
based in their habits, and 
it was their custom to 
kill the aged and infirm. 
There was a community 
of wives and they ate 
not only the flesh and 


bones of animals, but 
the hides as well. Act- 
ng much like beasts 


they roamed with their 
herds from Mauretania 
to Egypt. The origin 
of these troglodytes is 
supposed to be pure 
Berber. - More Berber 
words are found in their 
daily language than 
Arabic and many oi 
their formal and histor- 
ical documents are en- 
tirely in Berber. 

Tribal wars the trog- 
lodyte could stand— 
they were his pleasure 
and could be prepared 
for in advance—but 
raiding Bedouins or the 
occasional Touareg he 
did not relish. Attacks 
usually happened when 
the men were away, and 
cattle, so precious in 
the desert, or women, 
not so precious unless 
beautiful, would be 
stolen, together with 
last year’s date yield. 

From the beginning 
of things oases have al- 
ways been easy prey. 
They are so few innum- 
ber that it is impossible 
to abandon them no 
matter how often they 
are plundered. Then, 
too, they must be ac- 


sun-drenched market-place. 


Life m 


By MATHEW BEECHER 


cepted for what they are, regardless of the character of the Com 
try or their possib bilities for defence. All this each successive tH 
yet each suffered like his fp 
ecessor from constant raids and ever-recurring disaster. 
Imagine, then, how the troglodytes hailed the Caid who on 
conceived the idea of living with the whole tribe 


that lived in Matmata knew, 


inally 


a city underground. The problems were many. 
origi inal difficulties have not yet been overcome. 
however, was great—freedom from the greedy bands of raidé 


—contentment. 


The homes of the troglodytes are twenty feet below the 6 
face of the earth where a wide shait mushrooms out at & 


THE DESERT GRAIN MARKET 
The road to Matmata leads through many typical Tunisian towns, each ‘with its busy, 


2 In the parched interior on the fringes of the desert grain is 
naturally one of the most precious cammodities. 
sand and gravel are used to swell his measure. 


The purchaser must look sexely lest 


the Buried Oasis of the Sahara 


Some of 
The rewan 


bottom forming a 

of tunneled room 
Every living thin 
spends most of its lif 
below the earth, & 
yond sight. 

It is difficult to reak 
ize that one has arrive 
at Matmata. Thre 
hundred yards away i 
looks like slight rollin 
ground spotted with o 
casional date palms. . 
is a village without 3 
house. The entrances 
to the house are bur 
rowed in the sides @i 
the hills and lead c& 
cuitously to the base oi 
the shaft which forms 
the courtyard wheré 
sheep and goats and 
camels find shadoy 
throughout the day. Oz 
all sides there are spe 
cious and cool rooms 
devoted to the necessi 
ties of life. Each 
house has its own gran 
ary and cistern. Each 
house is a complete en 
tity in itseli—easy te 
defend if attacked 
Even the animals have 
their own storeroom ie 
fodder, which keeps fo 
years. There is no val 
riety. Each little world 
is identical with the 
nearest neighbor. 

The women crush the 
grain, press the olive 
for its oil and weave 
most of the day. Dur- 
ing the gathering of the 
date they are busier still, 
as most of the manual 
labor falls to them. They 
sit in caves with high- 
vaulted ceilings comfort- 
ably warm in winter 
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UNVEILED 
The wife of the 


Caid—or 
rather one of his wives—was 
persuaded to take off her veil 
so that the women of America 
might see what a_ successful 


lawyer's wiie in Matmata 
looked like. Though divorce is 
easy in Matmata, it is prac- 


S 
2 an 
ATMATA 


THE MASTER OF M 


~ asl ote - 7 > 
ihe venerable and kindly Caid of Matmata has a ee 
iputation for generosity that is known far and wide. SS 


© is supreme among his people, but the laws he 
administers are thoroughly democratic in ‘spirit. 


md deliciously cool in the heat of summer. A few of the ceil- 
ags are carved in bas-relief and throw grotesque shadows, 
aaking weird unforgettable designs. 

Some have two stories. Or rather, they are dug deeper, 
with the rooms one above the other very much like a two-story 
nouse built above ground. The second story is reached by a 
series of palm logs jutting out from holes in the wall and 
serving the same purpose as the rungs of a ladder. Instead of 
locking their doors against thieves or raiders the inhabitants 
gull these logs in after they have ascended to their homes. 

The troglodytes themselves are a normal, peaceful lot. 


Their 


they are slowly obliterating themselves. 


THE AMIABLE HEIR APPARENT 
Mahomed, the son of the Caid, with his saint-like 
appearance and hands like a fastidious clubman, is the 
black sheep of the tribe, frequently disobeying the 
alcoholic prohibition all good Mussulmans hold sacred. 


amusements are few: a simple game oi kicking a stick played 
with a mob spirit or a game of dominos, or the inevitable cards. 
They have, since the French arrived in the late eighties, taken 
to small agricultural experiments. The need for protection is 
no longer necessary since the French Army eliminated the sport 
of raiding, and they now devote much of their time to gossip 
in the local equivalent of a rathskeller. 

They do not inter-marry with the nearby tribes in Medenine 
or Gabes, but prefer to keep their strain pure. As a result 
The population has de- 
creased rapidly in the last decade and it is freely predicted, 


From a distance there is nothing to-reveal the existence of Matmata. Rolling hills and a few palms are all the traveler sees until he actually comes 
upon the underground courtyards and the entrances to the tunnels in the sides of the mounds. This photograph was taken in a raging storm which 
filled the air with stinging particles of sand. On a clear day it is possible to see fifteen miles. 
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IN AN UNDERGROUND COURTYARD 

p troglodytes are now improving their subterranean dwellings by the 

of masonry. This picture shows a characteristic courtyard in which 

f old structure of the ant-like homes has been reinforced with stone. 

inthe center there is the beginning of an attempt to make a staircase 
to the second floor. 


ompared to the old city with nothing more than holes in 
side of the mountain, covered almost completely and get- 
ig little light, the city in the valley today has an abundance 
light and air and a spaciousness of rooms unheard of by 
creator. 
While Nature has assisted the inventive native she has also 
ne much to hinder his career. A corridor of heat and sand 
ads to the coast, and the gulf of Gabes. MHardly a stretch 
road, even in places more remote, can equal it in relentless 
iry. Uneven cracked earth filled with thousands of rounded 
nes polished to a nicety by the shifting sands stretches to 
le horizon. On this outer fringe 
f the Sahara sand storms in 
heir fierceness and frequency act 
a cordon of sentinels guarding 
be possible or the imaginary 
pcrets of the desert beyond, With 
orms coming up suddenly as the 
in begins to set it is a lucky 
aravan that has a high-riding 
ind as an ally. 
The route is a difficult one, 
ranspottation aided by the six 
heeled inventions of the auto 
otive world has many difficul- 
hes to overcome, The ordinary 
ar has hardly a chance to sur 
five the trip, Over rough and 
agged hills, down into dried 
iver beds, across plains that 
make even the hardy think of 
heir water supply, the road 


tradually approaches the low- 
ying mountains that are the he- 
inning of 
Aped get 


Nature 
those 


safeguards 
up to protect 


Was once supreme. 
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TROGLODYTE BURROWS 


The dwellings in Matmata would not appeal to a fresh-air fiend. For 
the less exacting desert dwellers, however, they are admirable. These 
dark entrances lead back through tunnels to a series of rooms which 
are warm in winter and delightfully cool in summer. Each house, a com: 
plete entity in itself, has its own granary and cistern and, if they 
choose, the inhabitants may stay underground the better part of their lives. 


who ventured this far or even beyond into more remote regions. 

At late afternoon the country is colored raw orange contrasting 
with lavender shadows. The winding route keeps alive the 
promise of better things to come by an occasional vista of sway- 
ing palms which give hopefulness to the weary traveler. 

Our car stopped abruptly on a slight ridge over a section that 
seemed little better off than the surrounding country. Closer 
inspection divulged less. Yet we were actually standing over a 
thickly populated village. An idler passed with sidelong glances 
and finally came back to play the host. His original idea that we 
were just curious having been dispelled we became his guest, 
occupying his own room—the best. 

Our host, it turned out, was the Cadi of Matmata. He is 
second only to the Caid and might be likened to a tribal attorney- 
general. He settles disputes among families and cools the temper 
of those who get too excited over bargaining. He dispenses 
religious law, too, inasmuch as it so involves all the thoughts 
and actions of his brother Mussulmans. We were told to follow 
him, and as we reached the crater of his home a shout warned 
his women folks to hide. A few were a little tardy for we saw 


(Continued on page 47) 


THE CAMEL’S NEW RIVAL 


Vowerlul six-whecled motor cars now make regular trips over large sections of the desert where the camel 
These mehart, the fleetest camels of the desert, seem to resent the mechanical intruder. 
The mehari are used to speed the mails in remote sections and as mounts for the crack camel corps. 
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WELCOMING THE NEW YEAR ON THE BOSPORUS 
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eks an t 
, Waiting for the service that commences at dawn, when 
h priest, accoutered in the robes of unction, will stan 
hem and bless the great brass urn of water, wi 
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hire gazing space in the attic 
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c illnesses, absolve their sins, and recreate th Our temporary landlord brought cups of tea and Turkish cal 
\ last benison has been the whole co in thimble-sized cups. Warmed anew we waited, and mm 
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fear 
during 
twelve days 
Karkantzari 
afoot. 
Unless riots intrigue 
you and being crushed 
has a peculiar fascina- 
tion, I would advise 
you to sleep as sound- 
ly as you can on the 
eve of January fifth, 
and awaken when the 
rose-mauve sun gilds 
the waiting minarets, 
that you may be early 
at the Cross Throwing 


ha 


se past 


Ceremony that. con- 
cludes the Epiphany ,, ~ 
service. This service ah ‘ 


was originally a com- 
memoration ot the bap- 
tism of Jesus. Accord- 


PROCEEDING TO THE CEREMONY Photo by MacCallam 
The picturesque Cross Throwing Ceremony with which the Christians of Constantinople 
celebrate Epiphany is conducted by the Great Despot of the Greek Church arrayed in his 


ing to folklore this most sumptuous ecclesiastical yestments. Despite the fact that for centuries Constantinople 
service also quiets the has been Turkish, the Greek Church managed to retain its position there. The Greek Pa- 
troubled waters and triarch, elected by the Greek clergy and laity, received his investiture from the Sultan and 


exercised temporal power over his own subjects. Today Constantinople remains the Rome 
of the Eastern Church in accordance with a tradition reaching back to the time of 
Constantine. 


sends the evil Kark- 
antzari back to their 
underworld abode 
where they will saw for another year at the gigantic tree thar 
supports the whole earth. We know full well that they will 
never achieve this one scoop of destruction so dear to every 
Karkantzari’s heart, for Christmas will again come round. Then 
the Karkantzaris will return to their malevolent activities on 
earth and while they are gone the tree will again grow whole— 
for that’s the faith. 

The place where the Bosporous and the sea of the Marmora 
embrace and Stamboul, the old Turkish section of Constanti- 
nople, slopes down to the sea was chosen as the site for the 
Cross Throwing Ceremony. That I may disillusion any of my 
fellow Americans who might have the same ideas as I did ori- 
ginally about the glow and warmth of this sunny Mediterranean 
climate, let me say that we wore woolens and mittens, and 
needed more for it was bitter cold—the cold that gets at your 
bones and gnaws at the marrow. 


through the keyholes. 


exit is clear. 


ore was crowded twenty to thirty deep; and abowg 
yoices the boaismen were shouting for passengemm 
a gala day in their business. asi 
in a fury, despite the semblance of a breakwater 
he Marmora, steel blue in the moming cold, weg 
id ti The stormy petrels areled@ 
hirled and cried as if they indeed were, as Sup 
it, the embodiment of sailors lost at sea—amy 


e cold had done its worst to our toes we decagem 
of a wobbly old building that fram 
the Marmora and which was renting for twenty-five cents 
To the majority of the throng this price was pralme 
tive, So we got a rather choice location to view the ceremmmm 


this hideous guise they roam about by night, making the peasant 
life well-nigh unbearable. They knock at doors and should the 
be refused admittance will scramble down the chimney af 
pinch, worry, and defile the sleepers in their beds.” 

All through the night they dance and perform wicked prank 
but when the black cock crows they must vanish like smok 
To prevent their mischief one need onl 
stop up the keyhole with a skein of flax, for upon entering tht 
room the Karkantzari inspect the keyhole to see that thei 
Upon discovering the flax they must count all th 
threads in the skein, and as they can count only up to two, the 
never get any mischief done before the cock crows. . 

These evil spirits are easily deceived. 
miller’s domain (and they have a liking for millers), the mille 
need only give him a sieve and no harm would be accomplishe 
for the spirit would spend all his time in counting the holes i 


TRAVE 


The waves came 


meantime our 4 
who had lived Ia 
Constantinople 
knew its mores 
legends in deligig 
detail, explained ta 
something about @ 
significance of t# 
Epiphany Ceremony 
In“Macedonm 
Folktales” Abi 
writes: “The periods 
twelve days, from] 
Nativity to the & 
phany, is perhaps 
most prolific in supe 
stitious lore and pum 
tice presented by @ 
Macedonian calenda 
It is during this pe 
that the natural Hs 
rors of winter 4& 
heightened by the ag 
terious beings knom 
and dreaded under @ 
name ot Karkantzas 
They are thought tot 
living people wheth 
men or women, Wa 
during these twely 
days are transform 
into horrible deme 
with long nails, fe 
faces, bloodshot eye 
snottering noses, 4 
slobbering mouths. ¥ 


If one entered 
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He continues romp- 
ing and singing unt 


poured over the pan- 
s, whereupon he 
ws open the door 
the Karkantzari 
are drawn into th 
syrup and scalded to 
death. (Great effort 
was made to find out 
whether the native 
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home and 


away they 


y MacCallem 
the church, The choir boys dressed in the elaborate 
il Karkantzari and bearing candles and banners form an i 


procession. 
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HE Vale 
| of Kash- 
mir pre- 
sented a breath- 
taking pano- 
rama, tie 
great chenar 
trees were in 
full leaf. Wal- 
nut, mulberry 
and horse-chest- 
nut lent varying 
shades of green 
to the lower 
mountain 
slopes, while to 
the north, east, 
south and west 
towered the 
Kashmiri countryside, the lowing of cattle, crowing of roosters, 
dozen different kinds of roses were coming into blossom, mixing 
their pinks, yellows and creamy whites in perfect blend with 
the dark purple and white of the irises that grew in the numerous 
gardens. Everywhere there were birds, especially the golden 
orioles. As I stopped behind the caravan that was climbing 
eastward out of the valley I gazed down on the checkerboard 
of emerald-green rice fields, groves and orchards and on the 
little country houses peeping through the blossoms of apricot, 
cherry and peach trees. The sounds of the freshly awakened 
Kashmiri countryside, the lowing of cattle, crowing of roosters, 
baaing of sheep, and the 
distant call of a shepherd 
boy, floated up with sur- 
prising clearness. 

It was an early morning 
in May and I was bound 
for the back country of 
Ladakh to hunt the ovis 
ammon that ranges in the 
upper reaches of the Him- 
alayas. No little reluctance 
marked my departure from 
the beautiful valley of the 
Jhelum river and Srinagar, 
Venice of Asia. However, 
he who seeks the giant. 
wild sheep must leave the 
beaten paths of Kashmir 
for the jagged, grey upper 
ranges of the Roof of the 
World. 

The Vale of Kashmir 
had been lost to view by 
the middle of the forenoon 
as the caravan plodded up 
the valley of the Sind 
River. A shikari, or head 
guide, was in charge of the 
caravan. In the outfit were 
sixty-five ponies, thirty 
coolies and the usual crowd 
of personal servants. The 
trail led eastward toward 
Leh, chief city of Ladakh, 
and Tibet. The valley was 
somber in appearance com- 
pared with the color of the 


SEARCHING FOR GAME 


Powerful field glasses are used to locate the ovis 
ammon that roams the bleak Himalayan mountains 
in remote Ladakh. 


passage is impossible. 


Into the Upper Reaches of the Himalayas—Weird Pageantry in a La 
Monastery—Hunting the Ovis Ammon Four Miles Above Sea Level 


THE MOST DANGEROUS PASS IN KASHMIR 


Zoji Pass is the most difficult part of the journey from Srinagar to Leh. During 
the greater part of the year its defiles are choked so deeply with snow that 
This picture shows the pass in the middle of May. 


THE WORIZD 


By E. JOHN BRANDEIS 


country around Srinagar, but here and there there were li 
farms bordering the river and an occasional village. The house 
were one-story structures made of grey stone and mud in cor 
trast to the wooden houses of the lower Sind and Jhelum val 
leys. Many wild apricot trees were in bloom and every hous 
and village was picturesquely set amidst blossoming trees. Th 
effect was somewhat spoiled, however, on closer inspection of 
uncleanly Kashmiri habitations. The natives of Kashmir, with 


hammedans and their religion prohibits bathing. The Kashmii 
are a stalwart lot, however, and pleasing in appearance. ie 
children are often pretty despite an accumulation of dirt. 

Farming in Kashmir, as in most other countries of the East 
is a means of livelihood and not an industry, as in Americ 
Consequently the rural inhabitants till only a small plot of 
ground and their implements are the simplest and cheapest that 
can be procured. In addition to the cultivation of rice, which 
their principal crop, the natives raise sheep and cattle. All the 
farms are situated in the river valleys, while the adjacent moun- 
tains are unpeopled. Excellent hunting is afforded in the moun- 
tain fastnesses and Kashmir is the chief health resort and hunt 
ing grounds for the Europeans who live in the cities on the plains 
of India. 

Gund was reached the second day without mishap, though 
we had some difficulty in getting several of the ponies across the 
narrow bridges that took us from one side of the River Sind to 
the other. The river had diminished in size and become swifter 
as we ascended, and numerous small streams came dashing down 
the steep slopes to mix their greenish spray with the Sind. 

At Gund village officials informed us that we were about 


early in June, because a 
defiles were. choked with 
snow too deep for passag 


information we changed 
ponies and coolies at Sind 
and took up the trail again 
on May seventeenth. After’ 
a hard day’s trek up the 
Sind beneath snow-covered — 
mountains we arrived at 
Baltal, the nearest camping 
place to the pass. At® 
three o’clock the next 
morning we started over 
the pass in order tom 
jget across before the snow 
‘became too soft. We found — 
' ourselves in a world of 
snow and jagged peaks. 
Far below could be heard 
the muffled roar of the 
Sind. A plunge into the 
canyon would have meant - 
death. However, the road- 
bed had. been so well pre- 
pared beneath the deep 
covering of snow that we 
trudged along in reason- 
able safety and made the 
crossing without a mishap 
Camp was pitched that 
night at Matayan, 11,100 
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1, fégabove the sea level in the usual dark bungalow common 
| inl] parts of India. Dras was reached at noon the next 
da&jand I found my first sheep hunting in a hinterland of 
jumbled peaks not far from the western boundary of La- 
dah. It took seven days to reach this sheep country from 
s, and then I bagged two good specimens of the sharpu, 
| aljther common sheep in the Himalayas not unlike our 
#erican wild sheep excepting for the horns, which do not 
Gye all the way around. 
® took only three days to swing back to the trail after 
my sharpu hunting. The next hunting camp would be 
mle in the country beyond Leh, which was the nearest 
ligitat of the ovis ammon, that lives with its cousin, the 
@% poli, on the Roof of the World. 
¥.adakh, which is close to Tibet, resembles its neighbor in 
my ways. Buddhism is the religion of Ladakh, and at 
i.rgul we passed our first lama temple. These temples 
Seame numerous as we came closer to Leh. They perch 
@ithe rocky points of the hills and cliffs in true Tibetan 
spe, overlooking the quaint, grey villages and green patches 
@izrowing rice below. The mountains here are much more 
jaged and fantastic in contour than in Lower Kashmir, 
ail the country is arid and sun-baked. Occasionally a 
mnk in his red toga can be seen moving slowly about a 
Haple on a mountain slope over the valley. 
Wlhe people in Ladakh are extremely poor and have tre- 
@ndous difficulty in raising their sheep and crops. In 
Gier to prevent overpopulation and consequent starvation 
I:y send the children they cannot support to a monastery. 
le women practice polygamy, each having three husbands. 
fldly enough these husbands feel toward each other as 
Pthers and apparently get along with little friction. The 
“lest husband is the master of the house and owns every- 
Wing—sheep, cattle, and even all the boys born to the fami- 
7, while the second brother is more than welcome to the 
€rls. — one lie 
= Just before we entered the village of Lamayuru we came THE HEAD LAMA AND HIS 


r 
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ae 


MUSICIANS 


“pon a sudden view of a small village lying far below us The cushoak, or head lama, of the monastery at Hernis is the portly, shaven- 
Ttween towering snow-capped mountains. Above the vil- pated fellow at the right. Gathered before the temple are some of the 


musicians who provide the fanfare of barbarous melodies which accompany 


Wige on a sharp terrace was the famous monastery of La- Ay 
7 the religious dance. 


Wayuru, its white buildings standing out clearly against a 


sais, Pape, 


THE DEMON DANCERS AT HEMIS 


To honor the memory of one of their lama fathers who died a hundred and fifty years ago, the monks of the Buddhist monastery at Hemis per- 

form one of their amazing dance pageants. The huge and grotesque masks which the dancers wear represent many of the terrifying demons that 

people the spirit world and the gods of the Buddhist pantheon. In design they are extraordinary and in color they vary from bright orange, red 

and purple to a vivid shade of brown. Despite the disturbing appearance of the participants the dance is performed with sobriety and dignity. The 

movements in this dance are slow and stately and it lasts from ten in the morning to six in the evening. In the balcony is seen part of the native 
audience which always gathers to witness this colorful pageant. 
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DANCERS ENTERING THE COURTYARD 
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the right bank of the Indus. Constanth 
changing scenery marked our progres 
and here and there were high-perched 
monasteries. 

The apricot trees were in bloom when 
we: entered Leh on the fourth day @ 
June. The city nestles at the feet of th 
mighty Himalayas. In contrast to fhe 
sun-baked plain that leads up to the town 
there were numerous gardens in and n 
the town. Many of the houses are 
among willow, poplar and apricot t 
and on the mountainsides are the hug 
stone palaces of the ancient kings 
Ladakh. Leh is full of fascinating ex 
amples of Tibetan architecture—templ 
portals, mosques and houses that appe 
to be piled on top of each other. A er 
cent of barren hills surrounds the to 
while to the south and east a dry pla 
drains to the Indus. Trees, villages an 
fields impart variety to the view down i 
the Indus Valley. 

The old palace of Leh suggests the roya 
days of the past as one gazes up th 
mountainside. where it stands overlooking 
the town far below. Small temples a 
lama houses, huts and old walls add 
picturesque touch to the slope leading up 
to the palace. From the roof of the 
palace one gets an impressive view of Leh” 
and the Indus Valley, beyond which is a 
range of the Himalayas. In the fore 
ground are fields of wheat and barley, 
small clumps of garden trees and count 
houses. The somber Mohammedan grave 
yard stands out plainly above the town, 
The flat roofs of the village shimmer 
grey in the sunlight and to the east on a 
elevated point is a monastery. The 
houses are of stone and mud and have 
balconies and verandas of wood. 

The portal of the palace itself is very 
picturesque. Between its stone pillars you 
pass into a long, dark passageway afte 
ascending a stone staircase. Gloomy cor 
ridors and halls branch off on every side, 
while small passages run up to the bal 
conies. The interior is dark, ghostly and 
deserted. The only sound one hears is the 
sighing of the wind, the flapping of ie 


) 


prayer strips against their sticks on the 


‘outside, and the cooing of pigeons that 


The procession of masked dancers and attendant monks entering the monastery courtyard at Hemis 
reveals Buddhist religious pageantry in one of its most extravagant manifestations. The monas- 
teries of Ladakh closely resemble those of Tibet. 


patter about on the flat terraces andl 
breastworks of the structure. 


background of dark grey. Surrounding the village were patch- 
like green fields, broken up by the river and tiny silver threads 
which were irrigation ditches. Clumps of willow and apricot 
trees dotted the scene here and there. -As I gazed spellbound a 
deep organ-toned swell of sound boomed out over the valley from 
the monastery and echoed back from the mountains. [I later 
learned that the sound came from the huge brass drums mounted 
on the temple roofs and ‘that the throbbing music had been a 
welcome to our caravan. 

We descended to the village encountering a group of native 
women on its outskirts. ‘They were shy, but they smiled much 
in the manner of their sisters of the Occident. Both the men 
and women in Ladakh wear moccasins with stiff soles. The men 
wear long cloaks tied:at the waist with a sash. Trousers, gath- 
ered at the ankles, peep out beneath. The customary headwear is 
a cap with flaps on each side which can be pulled down over the 
ears, but which, when worn up as they usually are during the 
suruner months, give the wearer the demure appearance of a 
Dutch maicen. 

.\ few hours’ journey from Lamayuru we were confronted 
for the first time with the majestic valley of the Indus River. It 

carries an immense volume of muddy colored water which dashes 
along at a terrific rate of speed. As far as Saspul we rode along 


Our caravan left Leh early on the 


morning of June ‘seventh. Crossing the Indus, we turned away 
from its thunder and entered a narrow valley which leads to. 


Hinesimete see 
Luckily we 
arrived aie 
that ‘place 
just in time 
to see _ the 
lama _ festivi- 
ties held in 
memory of 
the death of 
ae yarn a: 
Father who 
died more 
Pie § ISO 
years ayo. 
The head 


lama, or cus-— 


h 0.0 k; ad- 
vanced to 
meet us as 
we entered 


This Mohammedan priest, or traveling “evangelist,” has 
come to Kargil from the Punjab and the coast to 
spread the doctrines of the Prophet. Most of the na- 
tives of Kashmir, except Ladakh, are Mohammedans. 
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village. Clothed 
ia heavy, striped 
a long red cloak 
Tibetan shoes 


? 


y 2 
. tiihed up at the toes, 
. h@greeted us with all 


courtesy and dig- 
| that one might ex- 
t from a high dig- 
ry of any Christian 
rch. His head was 
le and shaved, 
preas the other 
as wore hats re- 
nbling inverted 
apshades, higher in 
nt than behind. The 
shoak was most gra- 
us and invited me 
see the entire temple. 
ie shikart whispered 


Iconies ran along the 


dss sticks were burning in 
(1 the rooms and filled the 
lace with their Oriental 
erfume. The whole temple 
vas decorated in exotic 
thinese style, and the bril- 
ant red robes of the 
amas added to the weird 
ffect. The windows were 
vithout glass. The pas- 
ages and chambers were 
imly lighted by native 
candles which give about 
half the light of our ordi- 
nary candle. 

The festivities began 
with a strange whistling 
vhich vaguely resembled a 
locomotive heard far off. 
To this sound the tom-toms 
added their rhythm. Then 
a wind instrument joined 
in which sounded like a 
bagpipe, but which was 
really a long brass trumpet. 
Finally the medley of 
sounds was augmented by 
something which sounded 
like cymbals being clapped 
together. 

It was to this curious 
music that the lamas 
danced, employing one step 
which was fascinating to 
me because of its strange 
monotony. I was at once 
reminded of a slow-motion 
picture. The participants 
changed their costumes 

from time to time and put 

on many different masks 
paintéd in bright orange, 

red, yellow, purple and a 

vivid shade of brown. 

The masks resembled ani- 

mals and demons and were 
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characterized by huge, 
protruding tusks. The 
dance lasted from ten 
o’elock in the morning 
until six that evening, 
and the audience of 
about three hundred 
natives in their holiday 
attire was as interest- 
ing to watch as the 
dancers themselves. 
The Indus Valley 
was left behind at 
Hemis and we struck 
into the higher moun- 
tains. The desolate lit- 
tle villages became 
fewer as we penetrated 
further into the plateau 
country of eastern La- 
ee eo es dakh. The last village 
a a ee that I saw for a 
THE RIVER RAFT OF THE INDUS month was Marchilong, 


The temple was of The skin boats used in crossing the Indus River are made of small poles, bound together twenty marches from 
ey stone and wooden with rope and strips of leather, which are supported by bags of inflated goat and sheep Leh and six marches 
s skins. The natives who navigate these boats wear little else beside their rolled skull caps from the ammon coun- 


Pde ofthe two- and the flowers with which they love to adorn their hair. try The. inhabitants 
ory structure. Entrance to the temple was through stone por- were all sheep herders as very few crops could be grown be- 
s. In the gloom of the interior I was reminded of the stories cause of the persistent cold. 

had read about the mysterious temples of Tibet with their At Marchilong we hired six yaks to replace the ponies and 


7 


any hidden rooms and caves. Side rooms and corridors in mules in the caravan. The yak is a very efficient pack and 
aich carved figures in wood and stone were barely discernible _ riding animal and well adapted to the highlands of the Himalayas. 
ere effective reminders of the power of the Buddhist religion. Its heavy fur affords ample protection from the cold which saps 


the vitality of a pony, and 
its pad-like hoof does not 
break through the crusted 
snow. The animal’s en- 
durance is remarkable and 
he finds enough grass and 
moss to keep fat in a 
jumbled land of rocks and 
snow that appears to bear 
no vegetation of any kind. 
Twenty-six days after 
leaving Leh we _ reached 
the plateau that marks the 
Tibetan boundary. We 
had crossed three passes, 
two as high as 19,400 
feet, to reach good ovis 
ammon country. We were 
in a region of perpetual 
snow and every member 
of the caravan was bundled 
up like an Eskimo. Nu- 
merous little salt lakes, typ- 
ical of western Tibet, were 
to be found in the valleys 
around the camp. Water 
for drinking purposes was 
taken from the little rivu- 
lets that trickled down to 
the ravines from the snow 
banks. The thick growth 
of grass along these 
streams furnished the yaks 
with excellent foraging. 
The shikari selected as 
my hunting ground the top 
of a hulking mountain that 
reared its'.snowy form 
about a mile north of 
camp. I started out the 
first morning at five o’clock 
: with the shikari, second 


A TYPICAL HIMALAYAN VILLAGE shikari and local shikari. 


In Ladakh the small agricultural communities are always situated in watered Ascent of the mountain 
valleys, for the,country is too dry to grow crops without irrigation. This lonely WAS difficult but not nearly 
little village with ifs mud and stone houses has a population of about fifty people. so much as breathing. Be- 
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fore we had climbed 
half way, my lungs 
heaved like a_ black- 
smith’s bellows. My 
throat and nostrils 
were dry and bleeding. 
When we finally reach- 
ed the top my aneroid 
showed an altitude of 
21,000 feet. 

he top of the 
mountain was another 
plateau similar to the 
one below. As far as 
the eye could see was 
a vast plain of snow, 
broken by rock masse 
which in some case 
were small mountains. 
Occasionally a deep 
gully would be en- 
countered. We hunted 
on this plateau for 
three days before am- 
mon were sighted. The 
hardships were terrific. 
The wind came up and 
went down with the 
sun. It was usually 
laden with snow parti- 
cles and its icy bite 
was terrible. Despite 
my colored goggles my 
eyes began to bother 
me, and there was 
constant difficulty in 
breathing. All day long 
we would flounder 
tediously against the 
wind, stumbling and 
slipping over rocks 
and peering vainly 
through my field glass- 
es for a glimpse of the 
giant sheep. At night 
the shriek of the 
plateau wind would 
haunt my sleep. 

On the ninth day I 
finally got my ovis 
ammon. After four 
hours’ tramping on the 


nh 


plateau we located two herds. 


The native women of 


adorn their moccasins, 


earrings, bracelets and 


anklets of metal, 


WOMEN OF LADAKH 


Ladakh are literally loaded with ornaments. 
headdresses and capes, while their jewelry 
bone and animal teeth. A 
less than two rings on one hand. 


Ste 
al 


yard shot against the wind which was carrying a particularly 


vicious fusillade of snow pellets. 
flock bounded away through the snow and rocks like wind- 


The burhal is one of the hardy creatures capable of surviving the rigor- 
ous climate in the regions of perpetual snow high in the Himalayas. The 
burhal is more common than either the ovis ammon or the ovis poli. 


The shot scored a hit but the 


GGLING 


Colored glass beads 
consists of necklaces, 
woman seldom wears 


OF THE HIMALAYAS 
In the ovis ammon country high in the Himalayas ponies 


yak. An efficient riding and pack animal, the yak’s fur protects it from the cold and its 
pad-like hoofs do not break through the snow. 


I crept close enough for a 400- 


are exchanged for the more hardy 


HROUGH 
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blown balls of 
A hit was also 
in the second hei 
slightly closer 
The. shikanis ig 
heavy blood staing 
the snow where’§ 
hits had been made 
with this to encous 
us we searched @ 
dark, but without 
cess. The shikary 
I spent the nexta 
days hunting bum 
gazelle and wildig 
moving camp the§ 
ond day to a large§ 
lake that was boune 
on one side by Ladai 
and on the other by i 
bet. In the course 
the two days the Ia 
and second siak 
came into camp 
the ovis ammon. 


years old, while 
other animal was 
teen years old and? 
head measured fo 
one inches. 

On the twelfth da 
in the ammon counts 
we broke camp ail 


snowstorm the : 
two days om the bad 
trip. After leavi 

Leh, instead of t 
the Srinagar road fror 
Kargil, we took a trail 
that leads to the Kars 
korum  Mountai 
which form a part Of 
the north border oF 
Kashmir, separating 
Baltistan and Asto 
from Turkestan. If 
proved to be the wrong: 


<i 


time of the year for hunting in Baltistan and Astor, and though! 
(Continued on page 49) 


me 


THE SNOW 
In climbing the steep hills of snow in the Zoji Pass the pack animals 


frequently slip and fall. During the summer months the Zoji Pass is an 
important highway for caravans from Tibet, China and Mongolia. 
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Venezuela’s Spectacular 


T was Arthur Ruhl, if I 


remember rightly, who 
remarked several years 


ago that from the moment of 
one’s sailing for Venezuela 
one feels like a conspirator. 


~~ Personally, I felt more like 
Mhe streets of Caracas are often “ SS 
it Ss S) aracas 4 eT - 

: x a The little cargo-boat on 


rep, marrow and ill-adapted to the : > 
ndern tram-cars and motors which Which I had_ shipped at 
run along them. Trinidad in the course of a 


j roundabout journey was 
Medicated primarily to freight, but accepted passengers— 
Mr more of them, in fact, than her designers had ever in- 
tided. 

® Her after-deck was festooned with the hammocks of a motley 
@rde of Chinamen, Hindus, Dutch Guiana boys, and Curagao 
@eroes. And as she-crept along the edge of the Spanish Main, 
oking into every quaint little port along the way, our cabins 


SOUTH AMERICA’S OLDEST 
REPUBLIC 


By Cargo Boat from Trinidad to La Guaira—Along 
Mountain 
Birthplace of Simon Bolivar 


By HARRY L. FOSTER 


| CARACAS, THE METROP 
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Highway—The 


became overflowing with 
hosts of Venezuelans—pleas- 
ant, agreeable folk, but a trifle 
upset. and excited by the 
hurly-burly of embarkation, 
They came on board laden 
With strange assortments of 
household furniture and live- 
stock. The rail was lined 
with gesticulating individuals 
who shouted directions to 
boatmen below, screamed 
imprecations at clumsy servi- 
tors, and went into paroxysms of terror lest their worthless junk 
be damaged. 

“Oiga! Origa! That one is mine! Cuidado! Ay! Qué cosa!” 

Up from the rowboats came brooms, cooking utensils, boxes, 
bales, bundles, barrels. One old lady was transporting a 
velocipede. No one, apparently, was without a bird-cage. The 


In the streets of Caracas as well as 

on the hilly highways outside the 

city patient donkeys jog along with 
huge barrels lashed to their sides. 


=a 


OLIS OF VENEZUELA 


Set in a valley among misty mountains Caracas is a city of many colored houses, steep alleyways and white cathedrals. In a nation of three mil- 


ion people it is the only city with a population of over a hundred thousand. ‘ d : 
12 1 Drees The birthplace of Simon Bolivar and capital of the first colony to overthrow Spanish rule, it 


in 1812 it was nearly destroyed by earthquakes. 


was repeatedly subject to pillage and slaughter in the war for independence. 


Since it was founded in 1567 Caracas has had a dramatic history. 


Today it is an active commercial city exporting large quantities 


of cacao, sugar and coffee. 
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the first served at a 
six o'clock dinner. By 
the time the meal made 
its appearance, all 
were ravenous. Those 
who could not reach 
the platter with their 
fingers proved remark- 
ably adept at spearing 
with . fork or knife, 
delivering .the fatal 
thrust with all the ex- 
pertness of the trained 
matador. 

It was a crisis, per- 
haps, which tended to 
strain even the tradi- 
tional courtesy of 
Latin-America. But the kindly good nature of a tropical race 
was never far in the background. When someone started a 
victrola in the salon, a dark-« -eyed sefiorita at the table suddenly 
astonished the rest of us by bubbling into tears and shaking 
with heart-rending sobs. Immediately all ceased eating to ply 
her with sympathetic questions. 

“Ah, it is the music, si? She has just been disappointed in 
love? Pobrecita chiquitita!” 

From éveryone came murmurs of pity and desolation. A 
stout and bibulous- looking gentleman offered his own lace hand- 
kerchief. Several other ladies commenced to sob, and the weep- 


beyond Venezuela. 
Were in existence in South America. 


THE FATHER OF SOUTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


This statue of Simon Bolivar at Caracas honors one of the greatest liberators of mc odern 
times, a patriot who ranks with Washington and Garibaldi. 
which began in 1811 and ended tri jumphantly in 1821, had an influence which spread 
When Bolivar died at the age of forty-seven a half-dozen 

Though their subsequ 1 
Bolivar’s extravagant dreams, their achievements have made South America of tremendous 
importance in the moderna world. 


American 
Columbus 
However, 3 
mountam roadways arou 


a name. 
by the Orin 
South Amer 


world. 
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ing became so condi 


that one felt it posi 


tively impolite to 


frain from the cho 
Like a practical mm 


gringo I finally stop 
the phonograph ree 
that had 

senti 

mood. ( 4i 

cidentally, was “Ym 
IL- addy, 

And five 

they were ‘a atting amd 
laughing merrily, quilt 
as though nothing hae 
disturbed the prevail 
ing good nature. 

One needed a lot @ 
that on this voyage 
or, at least, of patience 

By night we “steamed 
along the coast 
loftily mountainog 
coast, ominously blag 
beyond a moonlit sea 
But each day found @ 
idling off some seen# 
ingly inconsequents 
port, tossing usually m 
the open roadstead 
and sizzling under ¥ 
tropic sun. Though many of the ports were quaint. There wag 
Pampatar, on the island of Margarita, noted for its pearl fish 
eries, where the fishermen became our stevedores for a day 
but kept in practice by diving for our coins. Then Cumanaj 
flat and colorless on a stretch of yellow sand, where cargo wen} 
ashore through the surf on the heads of sturdy brown natives 
Then Guanta, reached by a tortuous passage among the seal 
carved rocks, and backed by hills covered with giant cactus. 

Most of them seemed scarcely worth the visi 
liners were inclined to pass them by—yet surprising amounts oO 
freight went ashore in exchange for sugar, Or cotton, or coffee 


The revolt against 


ent history has not just 


ao. And sur- 
hardes of new 
fmgerscame 

to swell the 
r already on 
there they dozed 
eamer chairs 
pat the day, 
up to talk and 
throughout th 


eventually, to La 
Re 
d seen it on sev- 


revious occasions 
principal gate- 
> the Venezuelan 
h of Caracas— 

still remained 
= the most im- 
we Sights upon 
arnibbean. Before 
he shores rose 
iy to almost a 
and feet, a vision 
ave and dull red 
At its foot, the 
fe nestled among 
coco-palms, the 
et roofs clustered 
ty at the sea-rim, 
up the 
Ep slopes, where 
perched  every- 
ce per- 
had. much like the trees 
years past, Venezuela 
arance. It was this land, you will recall, whicl 
3 : Roli 
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promised his country- 
men that he would 
shortly retire from of- 
fice. But politicians 
were suspicious and 
overeager for the ful- 


filment of that prom- 
Gomez had many 
smies; and an im- 
migration service 
always notorioush 
strict was at this mo- 
ment doubly so. 

At La Guaira |! 
rambled through the 
crooked streets. One 
seldom lingers here. 
however, for the hills 
which give it such a 


S 
picturesque back- 
ground also serve to 
shut off the breeze and 


to leave it hot and 
sultry. A few old 
churches may be of 
interest, among them 
one erected by a priest 
from a fund amassed 
by fining his parish- 
ioners for swearing, 
and therefore known 
impious as 


La igiesa ae i@ 
SAHTISTIIG arramoda 


or Church of the Most 
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cAMERICA’'S WAR. WITH THE 
LEVIATHAN 


A History of the American Whaleman—Life on Board a Typical Blubber 
Hunter—A Conflict with a Great Sperm Whale 


A Review * 


By EDGAR L. MUND 


be that the Japanese and the Tartars were the first whale hunters, 

but they probably seldom dared to go far from the shore. In 
Europe the Northmen were the pioneers in this dangerous deep-sea 
hunting. However, we have few records of their activity, and whaling 
on a systematic, commercialized basis was first followed by the Basques 
along the shore of the Bay of Biscay. There it is still possible to trace 
the remains of their watch towers and furnaces. These medieval whale- 
men, beginning well before 1000 A.D., brought their industry to its highest 
point as early as the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. Beginning in the 
sixteenth century, Holland and England became rivals in the newly dis- 
covered whaling grounds near Spitzbergen and Greenland. As an in- 
dustry whaling was now definitely established. For a time England was 
the leading whaling nation of Europe, and then with the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the supremacy shifted to her hardy and rebellious 
sons in America. 

The story of whaling in America is one of the most thrilling chapters 
in the annals of the sea. It is a story in which are mingled courage 
and vice, romance and sordidness, incredible monotony and daredevil 
excitement, brutality and the most alluring of exotic adventures. In 
his recent volume, “The American Whaleman,’ E. P. Hohman has 
written a lively and comprehensive account of amazing conditions that 
existed in the American whaling industry throughout the course of its 
history. Mr. Hohman has unearthed large quantities of new material. 
He has examined old law books, consular letters, diaries and crew lists. 
He has explored the period as a historian and as an economist. The re- 
sult is a book which is unique in its field and a book, moreover, which 
will prove as absorbing to the layman as it is valuable to the historian. 

The golden era of whaling extended approximately from 1830 to 1860. 
As early as 1833 the American whaling fleet consisted of 392 vessels 
carrying approximately 10,000 seamen. The high mark was reached in 
1846 when as many as 722 whalers were claimed by 34 different ports. 
New Bedford was the whaling metropolis of the world. This little sea- 
port founded by 
pious New Eng- 
landers grew to 
be one of the 
most picturesque 
cities in America. 
During the ’for- 
ties and ‘fifties 
when her favor- 
ite industry was 
thriving she was 
at once a CcOos- 
mopolitan and a 
provincial city. 
Her streets re= 
flected the life of 
austere, puritani- 
cal New England 
as well as a cos- 
mopolitanism that 
was both allur- 
ing and repulsive. 

“New Bedford 
knew bearded 


] O one knows when man began his pursuit of the whale. It may 


* (“The American 
Whaleman,” by E. 
P. Hohman. Ill. 355 
pp. Longmans, 
Green & Company.) 


IN PURSUIT OF THE GIANT SPERM WHALE 

The pursuit of the giant sperm provided some of the most thrilling adventures the sea has ever seen. 

The small boats were manned with a crew of six men and sometimes supplied with a sail. If the 

hunters were lucky they reached their quarry before he sank and the harpooner plunged his weapon 

deep in the whale’s yielding blubber and flesh. Thereupon the whale might follow three courses of ac- 

tion: it might turn and attempt to demolish the boat; it might swim at tremendous speed along the surf- 
ace ‘towing the boat; or it might dive fathom after fathom with amazing rapidity. 


1. Oar.2. Boat-waif.3,Boat-hook. 4.Paddle, 5, Boat-sails. 6, Sweeping-line- | 
buoy, 7 Lead 10 Sweeping-line.8. Chock-pin, 9. Short-warp. 10.Boat-piggin, i 
Il, Boat-keg, 12, Lantern-key. 13, Sweeping line. 14. Boat-hatchet, 15,Lance warp 3! 
16.Boat-grapnel,17 Boat-knife.18,Fos horn,19 Line-tub. 20 Boat-bucket, 21 Drag: 
22 Nipper, 23,Bozt-crotch, 24.Boat-compass, 25.Boat-anchar. 26,Row-lock, 27 Tub- 
oar crotch, 28.Hand-lance, 29. One-flued-harpcon, 30.Todgle-harpoon.3], Boat-spade, 
32.433 Greeniers-Gun-harpoon, 34.Greener's Harpoon-gun, 35,Bomb-tance 
36 Bomb-lance gun 
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IMPLEMENTS BELONGING TO A‘WHALE BOAT 


It was with these puny weapons that the old whalers fought 
mightiest of sea monsters. Through the decades of its greates 
activity the whaling industry was unaffected by any majo 
changes. In the main, the men used the same weapons 
the crews of 1830 would have found little that was unfami 
to them in the vessels and equipment of 1860. Experime 
with the harpoon came to very little until recent times. The a} 
fashioned harpooner, proud of his great skill, had little resj 
for the harpoons which were fired from guns and for exploding 

bombs. 


and tattooed harpooners,” says Mr. Hohman, “who sea 
legged their way into brothels and grog-shops; timid a 
unsophisticated green hands from the farms of the 1 
terior; veteran tars who knew the price of a harlot 
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EARLY WHALING IN GREENLAND 


rly as the seventeenth century England and Holland carried on a 

fus rivalry for the whales near Spitzbergen and Greenland. During 

scade 1699-1708 the Dutch equipped no less than 1652 vessels and 

ved between eight and nine thousand whales, representing a gross 

He of some twenty-six million florins. This old print, a somewhat 

picture of the old whalers at work, is taken from Churchill’s 
Voyages published in 1744. : 


and ship-chandlers; Quaker and Cape Verde half-breed, 
tan and Kanaka; pure sperm oil which had been baled out 
ve head of a cachalot and black and stinking whale oil which 
lbeen four years at sea; stories of murder and of rape in 
bouth Seas; yarns of cheap love in Paita and of frozen noses 
1e Sea of Okhotsk; Seamen’s Bethel and dens of drunken 
; counting-houses with high stools and lays of 1/200 of the 
oroceeds ; toggle harpoons and tubs filled with coiled whale- 
nauseating forecastles and the spacious lawns of the lead- 
whaling merchants; ‘lobscouse’ and ‘duff,’ ship’s bread filled 
worms and salt-horse which had thrice crossed the equator!” 
That was life like on the ordinary American whaling vessel? 
‘as by no means an entirely glamorous or romantic career. It 
uently involved month after month of privation, abuse and 
cotony. At times the physical limitations of the ship became 
dst unendurable. The seamen lived in a dirty, ill-ventilated 
scastle often swarming with vermin. Periods of desolating 
-dom alternated with periods of furious exertion. The dis- 
ine of the grim-old sea-dogs who drove the “blubber hunters” 
ugh the seven seas was incredibly brutal. 
he picture of a whaler setting out to sea is interesting to 
template. It is a scene of confusion and disorder which Mr. 
aman describes. “Many of the experienced members of the 
w had come aboard only a few hours before in a drunken 
dor or had been literally dumped into the forecastle, where 
y lay grog-soaked and unmoving. Some of these hands still 
sted all efforts to rouse them out upon deck, while others 
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HOLDING MASS ON A LEVIATHAN 


1y spectacular and impossible tales about the enormous size of whales 

e circulated by the early navigators. This early print indicates the 

th to which gullibility went. Whaling as a systematic industry was 

followed by the Basques along the Bay of Biscay. Beginning well 

re 1000 A.D. the medieval whalemen brought their industry to its 
apogee as early as the twelfth century. 
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STRIPPING THE CAPTIVE 
Stripping off the blubber from a captive whale was a laborious and exact- 
ing process. Armed with long-handled cutting spades, the captain and 
the first and second mates attacked the carcass. The blubber was cut 
crosswise into long strips. These were then peeled off and hoisted on 
deck by turning the body around and around in the water. When the 


blubber was on board it was then cut into small pieces and stored in 
the blubber room. 


were able to respond but feebly and clumsily to the familiar 
orders and imprecations of the mates. The green hands, though 
displaying a somewhat higher percentage of sobriety, were even 
more helpless because of their ignorance of everything per- 
taining to the intricate world of spar and rigging. Faced with 
these twin handicaps of inebriety and inexperience, the officers 
were forced to undertake the routine operations of getting the 
vessel under way with the small handful of men who were serv- 
iceable, at times assisting in the execution of their own orders. 
Meanwhile, they kept up a succession of admonitions, curses, 
and blows, calculated to elicit as much activity as possible.” 

After the ship had gotten under way and the crew had been 
assigned to its various duties it was customary for the captain 
to make a brief speech to his men. The following speech, set 
down by a man who had had stenographic experience before he 
started on a whaling cruise, is perhaps typical of these brutal 
exhortations. 

““T suppose you all know what you came a whaling for. If 
you don’t, I’ll tell you. You came to make a voyage, and I in- 
tend you shall make one. You didn’t come to play; no, you 
came for oil; you came to work.’ (While making these remarks 
the captain stood upon the quarter-deck, which he paced during 
frequent breaks in his line of thought. The crew formed a 


closely grouped knot of men in the waist.) You must do as the 
officers tell you, and work when there’s work to be done. We 
No, no, that ain’t what we ship- 

If you think it is, you'll find 


didn’t ship you to be idle here. 
ped you for, by a grand sight. 


jis x jaiee te Ay a 
A CONFLICT IN SOUTHERN WATERS 


In the South Pacific the whaler occasionally hunted the savage hump- 

back species which was very difficult to approach and highly tenacious 

of life, even after it had been severely wounded. The humpback whale 

was quarry for the dull season for its capture cost an immense amount 

of labor and its oil was of inferior quality. Frequently its heavy 
carcass sank and was devoured by sharks. 
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have no swearing 
neither. I don’t 
want to eae no- 
body swear. It’s 
bad practice—an 
infernal bad one. 
It breeds ill will, 
and don’t ce no 


Ns damme, am A whale’s final strugg! 
fog him, that's “oF blood the 

all. When 

it’s your watch below, you can 

stay below or for’ed, just as 

you please. . . . I won't have 

no skulking. Ii I see sogers 

here, I'll soger ‘em with a 

rope’s end... You shall 

have good gru and 
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give you vit- 


u 
plenty ‘Of ity ET 
tles if you 7 work; 
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you don’t 
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i 
work, you may starve. Don’t 
grumble about your grub 
neither. You'd better not, I 
reckon. If you don’t get 


enough, come aft and apply to 


me.... Now the sooner you 
get a cargo of oil, sooner 
you'll get h mes fur ee: your 
duty, and act well your part 
toward me, and I'll treat you 
well; but if you show an 
obstinacy or cut up any extras. 


I'll be d—d if it won’t be the 
worse for you! Look! | 
ain’t a man that’s 
going to be trifled 
wills. No, I ain’t 
—not myself, I 
ain’t. The officers 
will all treat you 
well, and I intend 
you shall do as 
they order you. 
If you don’t, 
Pll see about it. 
That's. all. Go 
for’ed, where you 
belong!’ ” 

Of course, the 
real adventure 
and excitement of 
whaling came in 
the actual pursuit 
of the leviathan. 
The stories of 
desperate con- 
flicts and amazing 
adventures 
in hunting the 
whale Sooald fill 
many volumes 
and those which 
Mr. Hohman has 
chosen are typi- 
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the most 


tk Canton, built in Baltimore in 183 
c s Vv . 
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nd desperate. After swi 
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was for many 
whahn 


furiously and 


In their idle hours the whalemen amused themselves by carving the “jagging wheels” 
pastry around the edge of a pie. 


spouting quantities 
on its side and back: S with the dorsal fin out of water. 


used to crimp 
They were carved from the jawbone and teeth of the sperm whale 
into many curious and ingenious forms. 
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cal. Despite Sai 
courage gue 
hardihood, tem. 
fying disa 
were 
Boats were 
liberately af 
ed by intum 
whales. Men} 
frequently % 
ried away 
lightning spe 
a flying loop) 
“foul line”™G@ 
the small ¥ 
were caught 
the jaws 
sperm whale) 
the sailors 
either WwoUH 
or drowa 
Sometimes 
were Carm 
far away @ 
the large 
by a3 ag 
whale and drifted for Weems 
Ther “e are instances where mies 
were forced to devour cheir 
tellows. 3s 

It would be impossible™ 
summarize adequately the cor 
tents of Mr. Hohman’s volum 
There is no aspect of wha 
which he ignores from the 
at sea, its hazards and 
pensations, to the economia 
pects of whaling, the profi 
brought to New England 
the reasons for its disint 
tion and decay. 

Mr. Holman’s description @ 
the pursuit of the sperm whal 
is a typical section of his bea 
which must serve to indica 
its vividness and its interest 

“With all equipment keg 
constantly in the boats a 
ready for immediate use, it 
quired but a few 
moments to begif 
the pursuit. Ti 
mates and 
StTEGFELES =e 
their places @ 
once, while 
oarsmen swun 
the boats fre 
from the davits 
and then clam 
bered down the 
sides of the yes 
sel and leaped i 
as they struck 
the water. The 

sk now con 
fronting eack 
boat-herder was 
to put his craf 
alongside a whak 
without ‘gallying 
or frightening the 
prey before the 
harpoons hae 
been darted. Ix 
order to do this 
it was essentia 

(Continued on 


page 48) 
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NEW YORR’S 


W YORK’S Travelers’ Book 
Shop which has recently been 
| inaugurates a very valuable 
ervice. This is the first book 
lo specialize exclusively in trav- 
bks and books of interest to 


prs. It is ideally located at 11 
tway, right opposite the Cus- 


House where all must 
> passports. In the ordinary 
Store it is difficult for the trav- 
vyho does not know “quite the 
lhe wishes” to secure the infor- 
m and advice that he needs. 
shop is in charge of people 
know the best there is in the 
ture of travel and who have 
Wisited many parts of the world. 
* have real knowledge of those 
s which are best as companions, 
es and critics. 
re books stocked in this unusual 
: cover all parts of the world— 
only America and Europe but all 
remote sections of the world as 
Another interesting feature of 
store is its special collection of 
=| books for children. Many 
le do not realize how much good 
rial of this sort can be had. 
ised as it is on a careful survey 
the book service available for 
elers this store is able to give 
most up-to-date and the most 
tical information on the best 
sl books. In addition to its reg- 
service, the store maintains a 
order service that is both 
apt and reliable. Such a useful 
Timent certainly deserves the 
urasement of all travelers. 


Notable Reprinis 


TERE are several reprints of the 
lassics of travel literature re- 
ly issued which deserve special 
se. First among these is Edward 
ville Browne’s A Year Amongsi 
Persians now republished after 
> than a quarter of a century in 
autifully printed volume by The 
millan Company. This b 
reat student of Persian thought 

literature may now take it 
ful place among the classics of 
el It is, however, as Sir E. Den- 


go to 


book by 


a4 


NEW TRAVEL BOOK STORE 


ison Ross observes, “far more than 
a mere record of travel.” In addition 
to its vivid and entra ae weenie 
tions of Persia and its peo 
sympathetic interpretation of oe in- 
tellectual life of the cultivated Per- 
sian. 

Another handsome reprint is The 
Travel Diaries of William Beckford 
(Houghton Mifflin) in two illustrated 
volumes. These charming records of 
Beckford’s European wanderings are 
not as well known as they deserve to 
be. The scandalous and spectacular 


Caliph of Fonthill had a splendid 
gift for descriptive ing and an 
unusual flair for the fanta and the 


unconventional. 
In that excellent series of reprints 
issued at a dollar a volume under the 


general title The Sitar Series (Gar- 
den City Publishing Company) a 
number of fine travel books have 
been reissued. Among them are /n 
Brightest Africa by Ca = E. Akeley, 


Revoli Se the Desert b y T. E. Law- 
rence, London River ee H. M. Tom- 
linson ee Jungle Days by William 
Beebe. 


Man and His World 


NE of the most fascinating chap- 

ters in the history of human 
thought is that devoted to the vari- 
ous conceptions which man has held 
about the earth and its relation to 
the universe. In The Book of Earihs 
by Edna Kenton (William Morrow 
& Company) the history of these 
conceptions is traced from the earli- 
est times to the present day. Man 


é&¢ 


has variously conceived the world to 
— erg an egg, a 


be a plane, a ho 
rooted earth, a 
floating earth. 
of the lo 
cal Ori ar 
the world and in t 


abundance o 
ss K 
Strange facts in a mann 


The book 
is richly illustrated with many pic- 


once lucid and absorbing. 
tures which are scarcely less fasci- 


nating than the text itself. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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pear g Flounders 
by Torch Light on the.... 


GULF COAST 


Daylight fishing with rod and reel, 


night-time fishing with spear and 
torch—the Gulf Coast country be- 
Apala 
West Florida and New Orleans is 


tween the chicola River in 


I we: ? , 
the fisherman’s and hunter’s para- 
dise. Everything, from the giant tar- 


on or silver king, to the green trout; 


is) 


the flat, succulent flounder, 
: 


ae 
which sleeps near shore ands in Meas 
e 


unexcelled quail as a as 
ing, ateasy-to-reach points 
near the Coast—or, if you prefer golf, 
there are scores of splendidly-main- 
tained and sporty courses, all central- 


ly located, where greens are smooth 


and velvety, fairw: 


ys in per- i 
condition, and the ad 


weather is just cool oo 


ic 


fect 


ile the Bias Sess - 1 
€ 4 


of salt air and piney woods produces 
one of the three great ozone belts 
of the world. 

Choose the Gulf Coast as a place 
to play, with all outdoor sports at 
their finest; where you can rest and 
recuperate in the warm rays of the 
sun, enjoying the world-famous arte- 
sian well water which comes from™ 
thousands of feet under the ground 
and abounds on all parts of the Coast. 

Splendid, modern hotels, boarding 
houses and camps, with accommoda- 
tions and prices to suit every purse, 
from single rooms to the most elabo- 
rate suites. For full particulars about 
the Gulf Coast, write to R. D. Pusey, 
General Passenger Agent, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, Room 327-C, 
Sth & Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BIECTS: to creaie and promote interest m trace! and exploration; fo Furmsh tis 
itom on iravel and secure comcesstons for them > 
ities: io arouse public mizrest m ihe comservaiven e oF our natural resourees, the preservenen ef dasioric 
I Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, 
our forests and of our wild animal ond bird hife> te assist the good roads, safety frst, etty 
and all movements that make iravel safe and atiradwe; reaatiomraap 


Seodles of ihe world im order to secure the couse of international peace and gusting. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
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ORIENT aL AFFAIRS 
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HOTEL BULLETIN 


Tt is a pleasure to announce that we 
have recently made new contracts with the 
hotels sted below. We suggest that mem- 
bers add these hotels to those listed in the 
Club’s official hotel and shop booklet. 

Wayne Hotel, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Hotel Savoy, Les Angeles, Cal. 

Hotel Raymond, Pasadena, Cal 

Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Cal. 

Brook Forest Inn, Brook Forest, Colo- 
rado. 

The Washington Hotel, Washington. 
D.C 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
IN WINTER 

Our National Park Service of the De 
partment of the Interior announces that 
more than half of the national parks are 
now open to winter use. There has been 
a steady growth in the winter use of the 
parks during the past half dozen years, 
which last year culminated in the heaviest 

travel yet experienced, and this year even 
greater numbers are expected. 

Several of the parks because of their 
mild climate draw travelers throughout 
the year. Included im this class are the 
Hawaii National Park, in the semi-tropical 
Hawaiian Islands; the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon, where light snow flurries 
sometimes occur in the winter but never 
enough to prevent muleback trips into the 
canyon depths where one may camp 
throughout the year; and Hot Springs and 
Platt, “located in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
respectively. 

Others of the parks offer ideal condi- 
tions for the enjoyment of winter sports. 
Yosemite Valley, in Yosemite National 
Park, is quite warm on its sunny side, 
but in the shadow of its high cliffs snow 
and ice sports may be enjoyed. Skating, 
snowshoeing, skiing, tobogganing, and 
sleigh riding are among the diversions of- 
fered here. At the present time negotia- 
tions are in progress toward securing for 
Yosemite Park the winter sports events 
of the Olympiad, which is to be held in 
Los Angeles in 1932. At Glacier Point, 
where a hotel overlooks the valley, con- 
ditions are excellent for sports of this na- 
ture. 

Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks, which with the Yosemite are lo- 
cated in California, offer inviting oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of cold weather 
sports. Informal accommodations for 
winter outdoor enthusiasts are available in 
the former. 
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Mount Raimier National Park, m Wash- 
ington, has had a regular wimter sport sea- 
son for several years. Snow plows keep 
the road open between the park entrance 
and Longmire Springs and parking areas 
are also kept clear. Full winter service 
is rendered by the public utility operators 
at Longmire Springs and also at Paradise 
Valley, which can be reached by trail from 
Longmire. Among the winter attrachons 
im this park are an Alaskan dogteam con- 
sisting of thirteen huskies driven by an 
Eskimo and a toboggan with a rumway a 
quarter of a mile in length. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, near 
Denver, offers opportunities for winter 
sports and for the past eleven years the 
Colorado Mountaim Club has held its an- 
nual winter outing there. Estes Park, the 
eastern park entrance, is also the scene of 
a ski tournament each year. 

Zion National Park in Utah, although 
in the past affording no living accommeoda- 
tions between October 15 and May 15, 
has been open to those carrying their own 
camping equipment and supplies. It is 
planned soon to furnish tourist accomme- 
dations at Zion throughout the year. Lafa- 
yette, the only eastern national park, is 
available during the winter to visitors 
wishing to enjoy the snow and ice sports 
within its confines. 

Although Crater Lake is not one of 
those national parks considered available 
for winter sports use at this stage of its 
development, it was the objective last year 
of the ski race held im connection with the 
annual winter carnival at Fort Klamath. 
The total distance covered from Fort Kla- 
math to the lake and back again was about 
31 miles. As a result of this race there has 
been some local demand for the establish- 
ment of a winter sports season within the 
park. 

Several of the southwestern national 
monuments are also open to travel dur- 
ing the winter. 


WINTERING IN ITALY 


If you are planning a winter in Italy 
—and hundreds of Americans are—do not 
tie up your arrangements too definitely, 
regarding the place of your residence, for 
the most charming resorts are not always 
in the folders issued by the tourist com- 
panies. There are large English-speaking 
colonies every winter ‘at Alassio, Bordig- 
hera, San Remo, Capri, Taormina, ‘Bog- 
liaco and Gardone, but when you arrive at 
one of these places, take a few short ex- 
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cursions into the environs. eS 
others you will find some quiet ke 
whose fame is only in the heal 
lovers, where in a modest = 
from an undue number of your ¢ 
trymen and women, you will § Ss 
month or two the humdrum of ik 
find the real Italy and the real J 
people. There are many such phe 
the Ligurian, Naples” and Lake 4 
Rivieras, and he who seeks will find 
course, if you prefer wanderinet! te 
full of trails to beautiful spots. 


SAVING THE REDWOODS | 


Steadily, the SavetheRedowe 
League is accomplishing what it set 
to accomplish. In 1918, a writer if 
Saturday Evening Post told of “The 
stand of the Giants” up in Humboldta 
Del Norte Counties, Gahitornia. Att 
time not a single Redwood tree in 
counties was owned by the State. 
close to a million dollars’ worth of pa 
eval Redwood forest has been preser 
along the Redwood Highway—over 
miles of this Avenue of the Giants, 34 
acres—in state parks which future gene 
tions of Americans may enjoy, thrilled 
the beauty and the majesty of 7 
mighty forests. 

This much the League looks back u 
with satisfaction. But even more im 
tant accomplishments are ahead. Ra m 
on 10 years’ study of the Redwood b 
a comprehensive program has been form 
lated comprising several main Redwor 
areas, involving several million dollar 
and assuring the preservation of ou 
ing examples of the Seguioa semp 
of the northern California coast. 

More than that, there has grown out @ 
the Save-the- Redwoods movement a state 
wide park for California, as ; 
part of which the movement to save tht 
Redwoods takes its proper and propor 
tionate place. 

Under the leadership of the Leag 
legislation was secured at the 1927 Les 
islature which inaugurates a comprehen 
sive park system for California, unde 
which it is confidently hoped that the 
finest of the state’s attractions, her for 
ests, her ocean shore, her mountains and 
her deserts, her spots of historic and sci 
entific interest, will be preserved from 
commercial exploitation and private an 
propriation, in representative examples ¢ 
those scenic and recreational areas whic 
make up the charm of California. , 
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Modern Sports in 
Old-World Surroundings 
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den spots of tropical Joveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splender. 


Cruises 
it DAYS 
All Expenses - 


Sailings every Thursday. Luxurious 
S “Ceame™ or “San Lorenze™ 
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rour heme for entire cruise. Wide 


+d 


range of accommodations and fault- 
less service. Stopovers permitted. 


2m Imece 
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Fascinating motorsight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and Santo 


Domingo City included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 


Cruise Department 
: . 25 Broadway, New York 
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42 
Announcing a 


Preventive and Remedy 


for 


Seasickness 


7 a es five years’ research, 

two scientists dis- 
covered that small deses of 
sodium nitrite diminished 
the intensity of the responses 
of the vestibular nerve. 


Believing that seasickness 
was largely caused by over- 
stimulation of this nerve, 
they used sodium nitrite and 
met with success. Their work 
was reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical 
Association, April 14, 1928. 


*Other ingredients were 
added, and the remedy was 
madeupina formeasytotake 
and producing no unpleasant 
after-effects—by Smith, Kline 
& French Company of Phila- 
delphia, a house with more 
than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury’s drug experience. 


Eskay'ss 
Tablets 


Seasi ckness 


The results obtained by practi- 
cal tests of the treatment were 
extraordinary. 


Experienced travelers, who had 
previously suffered from mal-de- 
meron every voyage, used the tab- 
lets, and for the first time in their 
lives made sea trips without the 
slightest sensation of discomfort. 


ESKAY’S TABLETS are ex- 
tremely effective in relieving sea- 
sickness, especially in its early 
stages, but their most striking 
benefit lies in their power to pre- 
vent the onset of this dread affic- 
tion if taken immediately before 
sailing. They are easy to take 
and produce no unpleasant after- 
effects. 


If your own local druggist does 
not yet carry Eskay’s Tablets for 
Seasickness, either ask him to 
obtain them from his wholesaler, 
which he can do in a day or so, or 
send your order direct to us with 
a dollar bill, using the coupon be- 
low. We will send you postpaid 
the regular dollar size package of 
twenty-four tablets. 


Smith, Kline& French Co. 
Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Blég., 
17 Battery Place 
BOWling Green 0507 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., 


ta ot tt ry 


10* No 5thSt., Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me post- : 
| se package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for !/ three thousand men and women, were 


silver-iramed Venetian mirror. 

“Dakar Atzigan.” the King whis- 
pered proudly, “you are one of us.” 
“Now drink this, but do not question 
ime. We call it chalir the drink of 
| “Happiness and Madness!" Come, we 
must go. The Atzigans worship Lilith 
where the Zourgan of the dead rises 
jabove the sleeping steppes!” 

“Your Majesty's health.” I said 
jokingly, emptying the proffered cup. 
| Something gripped my brain m a vise- 

like grip. Visions unmentionable, -re- 
volting, horrible beyond description, 
floated before my smarting eyes. A 
|spasm of anger shook my body and 
only by a superhuman effort I con- 
| trolled myseli, and dropped limply on 
| the pile of rugs. 
“It works and it is better for him,” 
| said King Draghun, under his breath. 
| “Come Djalir, we must go now. Be 
| silent,” and he shook me by the shoul- 
) der. 

Once outside the tent the fresh air 
cleared my head irom the effects of 
the drug. Temujim was nowhere to 
be seen, probably drunk, I thought. 
I mounted my horse. As if by magic, 
brilliant moonlight flooded the steppes. 
= of mounted Gipsies swept past 


us, roaring strange unholy melodies 
of the hoary past—songs full of 
deadly hate against the white race, 


pregnant with unborn curses and 
witchery. Such songs as Murgit the 


Witch and her six children sang when 
the Fathers of the Holy Inquisition 
led them to be burned’ at the stake. 

A half paralyzed and apparently 
blind old man crawled slowly inch by 
inch, stabbing the air with a hunting 
knife. I heard the King say to some- 
one on his right, “Old Ganub has 
been waiting for the dance a long 
time, and now he will slit his throat 
when he reaches the cross reads, oi- 
fering his soul to Lilith.” 


“Zrza! Ah! z-a-a! Back, back, 
give way, give way!” We swerved 
our horses just in time. A carriage 


driven by six magnificent coal black 
horses thundered past us, the hooded 
driver standing erect on the driving 


board. “Devil Dancers they are, 
Devil Dancers,” a woman's voice 
shouted behind, ending in a_ hali- 


choked = gursile. More men and 
women appeared in the fringe of the 
distant hills, grotesque shadows un- 
der the soft silvery moonlight. 

We galloped. urging our spent 
horses by voice and whip. Twice in 
that nightmare ride we passed a 
lonely village, doors and windows 
bolted, with only the dogs to ward 
us off from our goal, the Kourgan 
of the Dead. 

The King pointed with his whip 
to a conical mound, its slopes cov- 
ered with long steppe-grass waving 
_ghost-like in the moonlight. Obey- 
jing his whispered order, I dis- 
| mounted and lost myself in a group 
& gray-bearded elders and _ their 
|wives, dressed in somber-colored 
I|shawls and hoods of vermilion silk. 
tjIt seemed that all the tribe, over 


|| gathered on the spot. The Gipsies 
1| formed a circle, the center marked 
1|5¥ a gigantic seven-winged crow, 


| carved out of some porous stone. 


—_——_—________ ______ — |! Six tall wax candles burned brightly 
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The Ukrainian Gipsy Devil Dance 


(Continued from page 16) 


revealng a small stone aliar sur- 
mounted by a figure of a wmged 
woman. Spirals of yellow smoke, 
tinged with purple, drifted into the 
night sky from bronze tripod char- 
coal braziers. The air was heavy 
with a peculiar sweetish and fetid 
edor, probably from burning hash- 
eesh. Once the silence was pierced 
by the shriek of the great heron or 
perhaps a snow owl. Answering it, 
@ woman sobbed hysterically and a 
man growled a low bestial growl. 
Hidden musicians began to weave 2 
haunting melody. Far, far away, 
silver bells tinkled soitly. 

Suddenly out of the night, out of 
nowhere, out of the red depths of 
Hell, came six figures—six cowled 
shadows, long black candles in their 
trembling hands. 

“Devia! Devla! Devla!” The 
frenzied cry of the drug-crazed Gip- 
sies rolled over the steppes, awaken- 
ing the echoes of the distant hills. 

“Lilith! Lilith! Lilith!” howled 
the advancing figures, “Make way 
for the dancers of the Yah Oreb.” 

Now they were a stone’s throw 
from the altar, sharply outlined 
against the blazing candles and the 
charcoal braziers. Slowly the hoods 
were lifted, and with them the loose 
black robes worn by the Devil 
Dancers. I clenched the butt of my 
revolver. The Gipsies moaned in 
stark terror. 

“Devia! Devla! Devla!” again the 
quivering cry, now full of abject 
fear sounded in the death-like still- 
ness of the night. 

The ghastly figures turned, facing 
the kneeling Gipsies. There they 
stood, six leering demons, their gory 
bedies slashed and torn with barbed 
hooks so that the blood trickling 
down the naked legs formed glis- 
tening pools on the hard-tramped 
earth. The leader had slashed his 
mouth open to the cheek, another 
had a deep gash on his stomach and 
four nails driven through the palm 
of his right hand. Each had a| 
necklace of live crows tied by the | 
legs. as an offering to Lilith, the first : 
wiie of the “First Man, Bar Adahm.” | 

“Lilith! Lilith! Lilith!" wailed the | 
women. “Oh Queen of Darkness, 
accept the sacrifice and turn not thy 
face from the Atzigans of the 
steppes !” 

The leader of the Devil Dancers, 
an old man whom I judged to be 
over six feet, lifted his bleeding fin- 
gerless hands toward the full moon: 


Faster, my goat, faster, faster, 
I am riding with the Seven Devils 
That thunder in the midnight sky | 


Over the Land of Gagi 

Aha! Oho! For I am the Father of 
Evil. 

Faster, my goat, faster, faster, 

Let me curse with froth covered lips 

The Land of Gagi—our enemies. 

Faster, my goat, faster, faster, 

Aha! Oho! For I am the Father of 
Evil. 


Aha! Oho! For I am the Father of 
Evil! 


He finished his wild song. tottered. 


ee in Spring, ifyou can, befo 
the midsummer rush. Mo 
room on board. The nicest felloy 
travelers. Trains abroad not & 
crowded. Hotels and resorts mo 
truly European. And your a 
in Spring is less expensive, too 
And another thing: when to go%s 
important; where to go is wo! 
knowing, too; but ow to ga 
ranks highest of all. Let those 
who know—the travel-wise—tell 
you about the famous meals 
served on American ships; the 
unexpected luxuries; the home 
like stateroom that you'll learn 
to love; the prompt service of 
stewards who speak your own 
language. Your steamship agent 
will recommend the Leviathan, 
the world’s largest ship, if you're 
in a hurry—less than six days 
and you're there. For a more 
leisurely trip, select one of the 
cabin ships, George Washingion, 
America, Republic, President 
Harding, or President Roosevelt. 
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Ii, #§se again; then falling, lay 
Hl he smoking altar. 

A the belis tinkled and the 
usi@™eanged into a wild chaos of 
un@™ Faster and faster played the 
asig@gnd the five remaining Devil 
an formed a ring around the 


ai y of their leader. They 
n . . the Yah Oreb Afzi- 
Afffrst they moved slowly, their 
a ce flails, then crouching, 


awe, stalking unseen things as a 
nigystalks the wild steppe sheep. 
2@mrowled, sprang into the air, 
d@™n rolled on the ground hold- 
sW@§mething in his hands. The 
ispun around him with ever- 
‘fggng speed, hands outstretched. 
@mnaked bodies streaming with 
became one continuous blur. 
d@ily they stopped. A gong 
a clear crisp note. 
i with a deafening roar the 
closed. in on the five Devil 
*s. A cloud of dust. and the 


moon disappearing behind dark clouds 
mercifully hid the last moments of 
this obscene orgy. 

I felt King Draghun’s hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Djalir,” he said, his voice a mere 
whisper, “you must go now. The 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrah still lies 
heavily on my people, the Atzigans 
of the Ukraine. Arda, Go!” 

Sleepless still, after my return to 
my own camp, I watched the dawn 
crimsoning the sky and laughed a 
long-drawn, harsh, metallic laugh, 
and vainly trying to quiet my fren- 
zied nerves, I laughed and laughed, 
again and again. The thought of the 


Departmental Sages and the be 
spectacled College Professors and 


their dictum of finality, stigmatizing 
the dance as “a _ ridiculous fiction 
without tangible evidence,” made me 
realize the emptiness of so-called 
knowledge. With my own eyes I 
had seen the Yah Oreb Atzigan, the 
Devil Dance of the Gipsies. 
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Welcoming the New Year on the Bosporus 


(Conitnued from page 27) 


mg money and in one day may 
fe quite a fortune.” 
le rivalry between the Greek and 
lenian sectors of the church 
as a sort of feud throughout 
year, we were told, and culmi- 
5 in this cross attaining feat. 
Mite the coldness the swimmers 
> out in rival boats. The whole 
y began to look like the first 
*k of sea-sickness when far up 
cobblestoned street the proces- 
approached and through my 
nm went the song of the flee- 
Karkantzari, “Priest with pot- 
- here is he, with his holy water 
h and his sprinkler, too, for us.” 
the song betied itself. First 
> a detachment of choir boys 
ed in cerise, gold and purple 
ments, bearing banners, candles 
other anti-Karkantzari totems. 
hind them followed a number 
earded priests in their flowing 
¢ robes and their high priestly 
Aiter them came the Despot 
sed in his magnificent vestments. 
face was thin and sensitive with 
ing, gentle eyes and a soit white 
i, giving a picture that reminded 
of my childish conception of 
_ Qne could only think of rare 
violins on looking at his saintly 
for it too had harmony, and 
ps, and beauty. 
i¢ of the lesser ecclesiastical 
taries carried the White Cross 
should as if my magic send the 
antzari back to their tree-saw- 
and leave an untroubled sea 
h sailors might again dare to 
Together the Despot and his 
dant entered the boat and stood 
triously while it was rowed 


amid great commotion and excite- 
ment to a place where the Throwing 
Ceremony might be performed. The 
boatmen wrangled and the swim- | 
mers jostled. 

The Great Despot, despite the 
confusion and excitement, was 
serene in appearance. Standing un- 
steadily in the rocking boat, impres- 
sive in his magnificent vestments and 
mitered in the jeweled power of the 
Greek Church he awaited the mo- 
ment for the performance of the 
ceremony that would end the 
Epiphany celebration. At the chosen 
place he blessed the waters with his 
voice and stilled the demons by the 
holy cross of his church. 


At this point a Turkish official de- 
cided that the ceremony be _ con- 
cluded. In his opinion it was dan- 
gerous to permit the swimmers to 
make their customary race for the 
cross. For this reason, when the 
Great Father of the Holy Orthodox 
Church returned to land he was pur- 
sued by an indignant crowd. It was 
obvious, however, that the Turkish 
official’s decision had been a wise 
one, for the swimmers were ungov- 
erned and quarrelsome and there was 
real danger because the boatmen 
could not manage their light craft 
in the turbulent sea. 

On the Despot’s face as he re- 
turned to his church there was a look 
of great calm and peace as though 
he were thinking of that real 
Epiphany of long ago that quieted 
the troubled waters and gave a peace 
which neither Karkantzari nor 
screaming petrels can defeat. And 
the Eastern New Year was thus be- 
gun. 
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Innovation Trunks are priced from $300 to $35 


Innovation Trunk Co. 
Ten East Forty-seventh Street, N. Y. City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for smartest types of Hand Luggage, to 
suit the exact needs of any trip 
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Worid’s First Wardrobe Trunk—W orld's Finest Luggage 


Impeccable Taste 


is at all times the badge of the fastidious. 

In luggage, this taste is unmistakably 

expressed in all Trunks and Luggage 
sponsored by Innovation. 
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Reserve a Luxurious 


SERVICE FLAT 
for your visit to 
London 


Simated in the most 
fashionable part of the 
West End. These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestge 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


Short and Long Visits 


Suites 
room, private sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 
ineas weekly. Rooms 
rom 2 guineas weekly. 
EMBASSY COURT 
91 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


HALF MOON CHAMBERS 
27 Half Moon Street, W.i 


MORVEN CHAMBERS 
48 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 
Write for Free Booklet to 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE BUREAU 
7 West 16th Screet, New York 
or 
Mann Warp & Co., Lrp., Dept.T.A. 
Embassy Court, 91 Jermyn St. S.W.1 
Gerrad 1036 


comprising _ bed- 
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Via HAVANA and Direct 


18 DAYS TO 3 MONTHS 
Sailings Every Two Weeks 


[DSCEDMINATING travelers choose the 
route of the famous “Santa” Fleet for 
comfort and luxury. New motorships 
“Santa Maria” and “Santa Barbara.” 


—“The Line With the Complets Tour Serviee’— 
Excellent Year-Round Climate 


PANAMA 18 Days PERU 32 Days 
$250 $495 
PERU - CHILE—46 Days - - $585 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
60 Days Round Trip - - - - $765 
Diversified, com- 
pletely arranged 
shore trips under 
direction of ship’s 
officer. 
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Hotel O’Connaz 
GIRAUDY 
Facing Gardens 


Open all Year 


200 bedrooms 
100 bathrooms 
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| Hotel 
Great Northe 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DAILY RATES—NONE 
Room with Private Bath 
(for ome) . $3.50-4.00 
(for two) . 4.50-5.00-5.50 
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moral. My driver did toot the horn, 
but seldom slackened speed. His 
was the fastest car in Venezuela, he 
assured me, and then proceeded to 
prove it, passing all competitors in 
a swirl of reddish dust, careering 
madly up the steep ascents and over 
high trestles and along winding 
cliffs where a misturn of the wheel 
meant a plunge into eternity. 


But a first glimpse of Caracas is 
ample compensation for whatever 
qualms one may suffer on the way— 
a most pictorial Colonial city, set in 
a valley among misty blue mountains 
—a fascinating vision of many-col- 
ored houses, of steep alleys, of ir- 
regular quebradas, of quaint churches 
or chapels perched on dominant 
knolls, of sidewalks which refuse to 
stay level with the streets they 
border, of Moorish walls and iron- 
grilled windows, from which dark- 
eyed seforitas survey one languor- 
ously and murmur their “Adios.” 

All the expected color of Latin- 
America is here. The women, ex- 
cept for the daughters of aristocracy 
in their latest creations from Paris, 
stroll the narrow streets in mantas 
or manttlas; the men in high-peaked 
hats. Donkeys jog through the hilly 
highways with huge barrels lashed 
to their sides. The lottery-ticket 
vendor solicits your patronage, as- 
suring you optimistically that his 
numbers will bring you fortune. 
Lurid billboards proclaim forthcom- 
ing entertainment at Sunday’s high- 
class bullfight. 

It is by no means a primitive city, 
however, or lacking in modernity. 
There’s a real bustle of traffic, ac- 
centuated perhaps by the narrowness 
of the thoroughfares; the heavy 
house fronts echo and reverberate 
from morning until night with the 
roar of horns and klaxons where- 
with all Spanish-American drivers 
so delight to fill the air. There are 
comfortable, if not palatial, hotels, 
for those who elect to stop. And 
about the Plaza Bolivar are many 
gay little near-Parisian cafés, where 
the menfolk gather to sip their wine 
or their famous Caracas cocoa. 


The Plaza Bolivar is the center of 
Caracas—and figuratively the center 
of all Venezuela. Here the local 
poets—and Latin-America produces 
many poets—loll upon the benches 
as they write verses extolling their 
nation’s glories. Here on certain 
evenings the élite promenade to en- 
joy the pleasure of seeing and being 
seen. Here, on Sunday morning, at 
the drawing of the lottery, peasants 
wait in anxious groups, hoping that 
a turn of the huge silver ball will 
miraculously enrich them. 


In the plaza, too, stands a famous 
statue of Bolivar. Upon it faces the 
picturesque cathedral, and the his- 
toric capitol, and close by the 
venerable university, whose students 
all wear Basque-like black caps and 
carry canes, but (like students every- 
where) irreverently work out their 
geometry problems on the institu- 
tion’s hallowed doorposts. 

Like many of Caracas’ prominent 
buildings, the university was erected, 
as a plaque in its wall informs one, 


“The Illustrious American, Guz- 
man Blanco,” a picturesque past dic- 
tator of whom many amusing 
stories are told. An extravagant 
egotist, who ruled arbitrarily from 
1870 to 1889, his egotism in many 
ways worked for the benefit of his 
chief city. He built countless statues 
of himself, and filled the buildings 
with his own portrait; on one oc- 


by 


casion, in presenting the cathedral 
with his likeness, he had himself 
painted in a group. containing 


Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; and 
through his dummy congress he 
amused the world for many years 
by constantly conferring honors and 
medals upon himself. When the 
eventual revolution finally dethroned 
him, the people tore down many of 
the more personal monuments, but 
the tourist may still thank “The II- 
lustrious American” for many of the 
city’s important structures. 


Two excellent theaters—the Munic- 


ipal and the National—afford oc- 
casional entertainment. The New 
Circus, rivaling Broadway institu- 


tions in its nightly electrical display, 
provides variety in the form of mo- 
tion pictures and bullfights. There 
are several charming drives on the 
outskirts of town, including the 
fashionable Avenida Paraiso, lead- 
ing to a monument familiar to North 
Americans, inscribed, “Don Jorge 
Washington.” And there are many 
vantage-points in the town itself— 
the president’s mansion on Miraflores 
Hill, or a handsome park on Calvario 
Hill—from which one enjoys charm- 


ing views of Caracas’ red-tiled 
roofs. 
But to the tourist, undoubtedly, 


the city’s interest lies largely in its 


mementos of Simon Bolivar, and 
other eminent patriots of early 
Colonial days. Bolivar, after his 


leadership in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, was to many of his fel- 
lows an object of envy and distrust, 
suspected always of seeking more 
than his share of power and glory, 
and he died obscurely at Santa 
Marta, in Colombia, lamenting tragi- 
cally, “I have plowed in the sea, and 
left no mark.” Today he is regarded 
with almost superstitious reverence. 
His birthplace in Caracas—at one 
time used as a warehouse and al- 
lowed to fall to pieces—has been re- 
cently restored, and converted into 
a combined art gallery, museum and 
testimonial to the great Liberator. 
And the huge Pantheon, a sort of 
local Westminster Abbey devoted to 
the burial of Venezuela’s heroes, con- 
tains his tomb beneath its handsome 
central mausoleum, 


Caracas, in fact, holds so many 
mementos of the past that one is apt 
to overlook a very active and vigor- 
ous present. In the Plaza I drop- 
ped into a seat beside another 
American, who had just come up 
from the oil-fields at Maracaibo, on 
the Venezuelan coast. 

“Ever been there?” he queried. 
“Then don’t go. It’s become as 
peppy and busy a place as any you'd 
see at home. I can remember, a 
few years ago, when there was noth- 
ing there but a few huts and a lot 
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of alligators. Now you ride to the 
oil fields in an airplane. The popu- 
lation’s jumped from almost zero to 
many thousands. It’s a_ regular, 
noisy boom-town, where they charge 
you forty cents for a glass of beer 
—more than it costs in New York. 

“No wonder everybody wants to 
be president or something nowadays, 
with all the taxes coming in! They 
had a riot right here last week. I 
was sitting on this very bench when 
it started. A bunch of these sissie- 
looking students made a demonstra- 
tion—speeches about liberty and all 
the usual stuff. They threw some 
stones at the police. The cops opened 
fire, and shot a few, and arrested a 
lot of others. They’re not such sissies 
as they look—these students with 
their foppish little canes. They'll 
make more trouble yet.” 

They probably will, occasionally, 
these impulsive sons of a race that 
included not only Miranda and 
Bolivar but some dozens of other 
heroes. A certain independence and 
resentment of restraint seems to 
impregnate the air of Caracas. In 


the Venezuelaus—except, of course, 
among the most cultured and cos- 
mopolitan aristocrats—one notes less 
of the formal politeness and courtly 
grace one finds among many of the 
Spanish-American peoples. Their 
national pride is a pride in the war- 
riors, rather than in the scholars or 
statesmen of the past and many a 
local youth undoubtedly cherishes 
ambitions to become a patriot him- 
self. 

Yet “fireworks” are infrequent and 
seldom of long duration. Such 
demonstrations as occur, if reported 
at all in the American press, are 
usually quite lost among the stories 
of gang-fights in Chicago. 

“T really like this place,” continued 
the oil man from Maracaibo. 
“Mainly, I guess, because it ts so 
topsy-turvy. The mountains are just 
jumbled together without any sys- 
tem. It’s the same with the streets 
and the houses. And the people are 
kind of erratic, too, excited one 
minute, and sentimental the next, and 
then pleasant and smiling. It keeps 
you interested.” 


The Ant Men of Matmata 
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flashes of silver anklets as a brown 
leg or two just made the door. It 
is particularly bad form for a 
troglodyte to even glance down one 
of these shafts. 

After this initial introduction, we 
retraced our steps to the base of 
the mound and entered through a 
door framed of tough palm logs. 
A cigarette lighter, that worked, 
saved our necks in the narrow, un- 
even black tunnel that led in a 
winding course to the central court- 
yard. On the way we passed the 
stables which happened to be full as 
a sandstorm was then raging in full 
blast. The sand sifted down from 
the wide opening above and an oc- 
casional gust of hot wind stirred it 
all over again. 

We were shown into the Cadi’s 
own chamber with its high vaulted 
ceilings ornamented with crude but 


decorative carvings. The entire 
room was whitewashed, furniture 
and all. In the center was the 


makera or bed carved out of the 
earth and near it was a stand of 
similar design cut out of the wall 
which held an elaborate oil lamp. In 
design this lamp was classic, but it 
had been very crudely worked. Back 
along the wall was the necéssary 
hand-painted chest and on fhe op- 
posite side the room was lined with 
enormous earthen jars containing 
dates, olive oil and wheat hearts. 
Back against the wall hung many 
beautiful full color platters made of 
pottery from Djerba and Nebel in 
geometrical motifs. These were his 
proudest possessions. Covering the 
bed were tan and brown carpets 
from Kairouan and in a far corner 
was a stack of very commonplace 
colored comical kous-kous covers, 
made of straw. 

The Cadi’s first and second wife 
lived in smaller rooms nearby, and 
his son with his family lived on the 
opposite side of the court. Only a 
few children were about, and they 
were of a serious mien. 

A whole roasted sheep was pre- 


pared for that night and a few of 
the older men of the village invited 
to meet us. A pit was dug earlier 
by the women and a spit holding the 
complete carcass swung over the 
glowing embers at the bottom. 


Slowly turned, as dripping butter 
was swabbed over its length, it 
gradually added a coat of golden 
brown to its fatted self. In the 
narrow courtyard another but smaller 
fire glowed. Over a brazier several 
drums were being passed back and 
forth to make taut their skins for 
the evening chorus. 


Platters, shining particles of ages 
past, were brought to carry their 
plentiful portions. The ceremony and 
feast was essentially the same as 
in olden times. Little has changed. 

Our methods cannot supplant their 
own, which are based intelligently 
on local conditions and not on the 
vagaries of the modern world that 
has passed them by. 


Schlu. dancers from far off 
Morocco swarmed into the subter- 
ranean salon. Chanting had already 
formed a backdrop for their highly 
pitched voices. The constant simple 
cadence of the drums had by now 
made all appreciate the devotions 
of a dervish. 


Gradually the senses became less 
accurate, ordinary firelight seemed 
a blaze and fascinated us; the drums 
were an opiate. At length, how- 
ever, we aroused ourselves and bade 
our host good-night. 


In our room the voices were still 
audible. All through a long, clear, 
star-spattered night the muffled throb 
of each drumbeat made sleep fit- 
ful. The earth seem to shake with 
the uniformity of the tread of count- 
less rhythmic stamping feet. Settled 
in an uncomfortable bed the lives of 
our hosts inevitably passed in re- 
view. We recalled that their wants 
were few, their tastes simple, yet in 
the main elements of life they found 
all that the sophisticated would 
cherish. 
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America’s War With the Leviathan 
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to cover the intervening distance as 
speedily and as quietly as possible, at 
the same time carefully avoiding the 
‘glip’ or portion of oil emitted in the 
wake of the whale; for it was be- 
lieved that the slightest contact with 
this glip would warn the animal of 
impending danger. If there was a fa- 
vorable breeze the sail was hoisted 
and the boat skimmed along with 
or without the use of the oars, ac- 
cording to the strength of the wind. 
If the sea was calm and the whales 
near enough to render the sound of 
the oars audible, paddles were used. 

“With the game in sight, the at- 
mosphere of the chase became elec- 
tric with excitement and suspense. 
Every effort was made to reach the 
cachalots before they sounded; and 
since, in rowing, the remaining mem- 
bers of the crew faced backwards, 
the mate was the only one who could 
follow the incidents and estimate the 
varying chances of the chase. Partly 
because of this fact, and partly be- 
cause of his position of command, 
even the most staid and taciturn 
mate conceived it to be his function 
to urge the crew to the utmost by a 
series of excitable comments and pic- 
turesque exhortations. By turns he 
entreated, besought, cajoled, urged, 
commanded, bullied, threatened and 
cursed, employing for the most part 
a slang vocabulary peculiar to the 
whaling industry. A large share of 
this jargon was crude, vulgar, and 
obscene; but there was also much of 
the colorful and picturesque about it. 

“In coming to close quarters to a 
whale it was customary to approach 
either from the rear (known as 
going on the flukes) or from the 
front (termed ‘taking it head and 
head’). This was because the ani- 
mals eyes were so situated on the 
sides of its huge body that it could 
see neither directly ahead nor direct- 
ly behind, but only to the side. 
Hence the obvious advantage of 
avoiding its field of vision as far as 
possible. When within a short dis- 
tance of the goal the mate warned 
the boatsteerer to stand up in the 
bow and to prepare for the dart. 
The latter braced himself and, with 
harpoon poised, awaited the most 
propitious moment. This was often 
delayed until the prow of the boat 
was only a few feet from the body 
of the whale, when the harpoon was 
sunk deep into the yielding blubber 
and flesh; and if time permitted a 
second harpoon, attached to the same 
line, followed the first. 

“Such normal and successful har- 
pooning, however, was by no means 
universal. Sometimes the whale ‘set- 
tled’ at the last moment, leaving the 
disappointed boatsteerer without a 
target for his poised weapon; some- 
times the harpoon failed to penetrate 
far enough to secure an adequate 
hold; and at other times the chase 
might be continued for hours with- 
out obtaining a single opportunity to 
strike. In some instances, when the 
animal had become alarmed while 
still beyond reach, resort was had to 
pitch-poling, a peculiar manner of 
throwing the harpoon, with tolerable 
accuracy, for longer distances. 

“But a successful cast of the har- 
poon, when it came, was succeeded 
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by moments replete with acti 
citement, and danger. Ther 
mediate necessity was to ke 
of the wild, convulsive mo 
of the stricken animal; and 
command, ‘Stern all! For your 
every oar was reversed in a 
effort to keep out of the dange 
As soon as a position of mo 
safety had been attained, th 
was lowered, the mate went f 
to the bow, where he was 
forth to wield the lance, th 
pooner took the steering-oar 
stern, and preparation was me 
hattle at close quarters. 

“Meanwhile the whale was / 
ing one of three courses of 
It might turn at once in an | 
to demolish the boat; it m 
off at a tremendous speed, 
along the surface and to 
boat and its occupants by 
the whaleline attached to tt 
poon; or it might ‘turn fluke 
‘sound, taking out fathom 
fathom of line as it descende 
startling rapidity. : 

“The first case was compaf 
rare, and was confined to thi 
‘ugly’ whales which were dispo 
show fight at once. When 
an individual was encountered, 
ever, the only recourse open | 
whalemen was the precarious | 
attempting to evade the jaw 
flukes of the cachalot, as bes 
might, until the latter tired of 
tactics and ceased to take the 
tive. 


“Tf the victim of the harpoon 
to ‘run’ along the surface the 
pants of the boat were given z 
ride, facetiously termed a ‘Nan 
sleigh ride,’ in the wake of 
ing monster. Oftentimes a 
would be towed thus for s 
hours at a pace which defeat 
attempts to shorten materiall 
length of the tow-line; and i 
only after the whale became 
that the mate could be brought 
enough by means of hauling ot 
line, to deliver a lance thrust. 


“Tn many instances, too, the ai 
tried to rid himself of its pur 
by sounding, sometimes going to 
depths that it took out more 
the three hundred fathoms of w 
line carried by each boat. | 
this occurred, a second boat 
on’ with the line in its tubs, 
taking over the pursuit; and s 
times it was necessary to pre 
third boat into service before 
steady pull on the line was sto; 
/by the whale’s descent. If the 


could ‘bend on’ it was essentia 
cut the line, thus losing whale, 
poon and whaleline, in order to 
vent the boat and equipment f 
being drawn under water in the ¥ 
of the descending leviathan. 
“But whether the whale sour 
or ran along the surface, the e 
gies of the boatmen were con 
trated for the time being on 
effort to retard as much as pos: 
the terrific rate of speed at which 
line was being drawn out of the t 
This was accomplished larg 
through the creation of friction. 
line was led from the tubs (w 
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were in the after part of the small 
craft) to a heavy post in the stern, 
known as the loggerhead. After 
making two or three turns around 
this obstruction, it traversed the 
whole length of the boat before go- 
ing out through a special slit, or 
hele, in the bow. The friction devel- 
oped by the rope in flying about the 
heavy post was often so great as to 
cause it to burst into flames; and 
during the early part of the chase, 
when the speed of the whale was 


greatest, it was necessary for one 
man to wet the timber at frequent 
intervals. 


“The aim of the pursuers during 
the whole period after the planting 
of the harpoon was to seize the first 
opportunity to haul up to their game 
in order to ply the lance. According- 
ly, when the whale tired after running 
along the surface, or rose for a 
fresh supply of air after sounding, 
the line was hauled in, sometimes 
rapidly, sometimes with tantalizing 
slowness, until the boat was again 
within a few feet of the goal. This 
was a signal for the mate to plunge 
his lance several feet into the huge 
body, preferably piercing the lungs 
or puncturing some of the larger 
blood reservoirs known as the ‘life.’ 
With the lance sunk in a vulnerable 
spot, the officer gave it a continuous 
up and down motion, known as 
‘churning.’ This soon tinged the 
spout with blood, which gradually 


became thicker and heavier as the 
wound was aggravated by fresh 
thrusts of the razor-edged weapon. 
Sometimes it was possible to keep 
the boat continually within striking 
distance until a mortal wound had 
been inflicted. At other times it was 
necessary to keep the small craft off 
for long intervals spent in awaiting 
a favorable chance to dash and de- 
liver a few precarious thrusts. But 
sooner or later, if the pursuit was 
successful, the spout showed quanti- 
ties of heavy, dark blood—the sure 
sign that the prize was about to be 
taken. 

“The final scene of the chase was 
enacted when the mortally wounded 
animal ‘went into its flurry.’ This 
consisted of swimming furiously in 
a narrowing circle, spouting great 
quantities of blood, and often yom- 
iting the contents of his stomach, 
made up largely of fragments of its 
chief food, the ocean squid. At last, 
after describing many concentric cir- 
cles in this manner, the tortured 
cachalot made a final lurch, threshed 
the sea violently for a few moments, 
and then rolled over on its side and 
back with the dorsal fin out of 
water. This was the end; for ‘fin- 


ning out’ was accepted by the whale- 
men as the final sign of death. Tra- 
dition had it, too, that the conclu- 
sion of this death-scene always comes 
when the whale’s head was turned 
toward the sun.” 


Four Months on the Roof of the World 


(Continued from page 32) 


we saw both ibex and markhor it 
was impossible to get close enough 
to the good heads for a shot. The 
animals did their feeding at night 
because of the hordes of insects 
that tormented them in the daytime, 
and spent the daylight hours among 
the cool higher peaks where we 
could not get at them. The heat 
was so intense when we left the ibex 
and markhor country that we were 
compelled to do most of our travel- 
ing at night. The thermometer 
stood at 100° in the shade at noon 
and even the coolies could not bear 
up under daytime travel. 

Several days out of Skardu on the 
trek back to Srinagar we struck the 
Gilgit road over which the Morden- 
Clark expedition had journeyed to 
China. Our chief obstacle now was 
the Burzil Pass, but it was so late in 
the summer that the crossing offered 
little or no danger. It is almost im- 
possible to describe the delicious 
sense of relief that swept over me 
when, having left the Burzil behind, 
we reached the Tragbal Pass and I 


realized that at last the severe moun- 
tain travel was over. The trip down 
the Tragbal, 11,586 feet high at the 
highest point by the pony road, is an 
easy one. The zigzag trail leads 
down through a forest of tall pines 
and over grassy knolls, finally end- 
ing at Banipur with its flower gar- 
dens and groves of shade and fruit 
trees. 

Four months had elapsed since 
leaving Srinagar, and I was back 
again in the Vale of Kashmir. Dusk 
was falling when we boarded a boat 
on the north shore of Wular Lake 
and set out for the Venice of the 
Himalayas, having left the second 
shikart to take the caravan around 
to the city by land. The lotus 
flowers were in full bloom on the 
lake. The boat glided through the 
hundreds of beautiful blossoms, 
large as a man’s two fists and tinted 
a delicate pink. With a twinge of 
regret | watched the yellow lights of 
the houseboats slip past as we 
drifted from the lake into the cur- 
rent of the Jhelum River which 
would carry us into Srinagar. 
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find this winter if you wish. 
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“not even Vance Thompson 
knew his Paris better than 
Sisley Huddleston!” 


PARIS 


SALONS, CAFES, STUDIOS 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Author of ‘France and the French”’ 


‘Here you will find genius and charlatan, 
Anatole France and Gertrude Stein, ascetic 
and members of the sex who send Parma 
violets, the brilliant figures and the mounte- 
banks. An absorbing book. Not only en- 
tertaining but valuable.”—Louwis Sherwin, 
in the New York Evening Post. 


‘Tt tells everything about everybody and 
is filled with anecdotes and gossip.”— 
Harry Hansen in the New York World. 
Cartoons, drawings, photos. $5.00. 
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The waterways of lraq offer untold glam- 
our. A native tells this absorbing story of 
himself and makes startling revelations. 
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An unusual and timely book, describing a 
caste of professional thieves in India. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $5.00. 
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Mediterranean Lands 


8 Byes countries circling the Medi- 
terranean continue to exert their 
inexhaustible fascination and to re- 
veal new secrets, new charms and 
new truths. Among the numerous 
recent books dealing with life in 
Mediterranean lands Robert Byron’s 
The Station (Knopf) deserves high 
praise. This book is a description of 
Mount Athos, the great monkish re- 
public founded nearly a thousand 
years ago and still one of the first 
artistic and religious shrines of 
Europe. Mr. Byron, who is a fine 
scholar and an able writer, penetrated 
the closely guarded portals of Mount 
Athos to make a study of its treas- 
ures and of the monks who live there. 
His book is at once witty, erudite 
and fascinating. 


In Craveth Wells’ Let’s Do the 
Mediterranean (Doubleday, Doran) 
we circle the great inland sea with 
a writer who is more interested in 
satirizing the conventional tourist 
than in describing the countries he 
visited. He gives some general in- 
formation but most people will en- 
joy his book for its laughter at the 
expense of that eternal scapegrace 
of the humorous writer, the ill-bred 
and bumptious rich American tour- 
ist. 


E. M. Newman continues to pro- 
duce his bulky and profusely illus- 
trated volumes. The latest is Seeing 
Egypt and the Holy Land (Funk & 
Wagialls). This is as conscientious 
and informative as one would expect. 

In An Italian Holiday (Bobbs 
Merrill) Paul Wilstach tours Italy, 
avoiding the larger and more famil- 
iar cities and seeking out the less 
familiar parts of the country. His 
wanderings took him from the south- 
ern part of the peninsula along devi- 
ous and watrodden ways northward 
to the Alps. 


Another book on Italy which tray- 
elers will find interesting is Estella 


1) Canziani’s Through the Apennines 


and the Lands of the Abruzzi 
(Houghton Mifflin). Abruzzi, in the 
central Apennines, is visited by few 
travelers and it is literally true that 


||the people are almost untouched by 


modern civilization. Estella Canziani 
write graphically of these people, 
their life, their art, their customs and 
their folk-lore, and her book is bril- 
liantly illustrated with twenty-four 
colored paintings and many black 
and white drawings. 

One of the most beautifully illus- 
trated travel books of the season is 
Henry Bordeaux’s Palestine (Bren- 
tano’s). The book is the work of 
the popular French novelist who has 
written several volumes on the Near 
The illustra- 
tions are the work of Pierre Vignal, 
a gifted water-colorist, who has 
caught many charming aspects of the 
country. In addition to Vignal’s 
stunning full-page illustrations in 
color there are dozens of beautiful 
photographs. 
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Contemporary South Ay 


HERE has been a real n 

just such a book as — 
Adams Gibbons’ The New J 
South America (Century) 
of this book is to show th 
occupied by each of the Soutt 
ican countries in contempora 
tory. He considers the conti 
a whole and he considers 
countries in its relations to the 
and to the rest of the worl 
nomic, political and social, 
study is not overburdened wit 
and statistics but is presented 1 
a way as to make the signifi 
intelligible to the lay rea 
chapter on the Monroe Doct 
Pan-Americanism will be imy 
for everyone interested in our | 
policies. 


most turbulent and fase 
countries in the western world < 
is still one of the most difficult t 
tries to understand. One of 
most scholarly attempts to af 
economic, religious, political an 
cial conditions in Mexico is E 
Gruening’s recent volume, M 
and Its Heritage (Century). © 

Why are there revolutions in 
ico? Will they continue? Wha 
derlies the religious conflict? ~ 
causes the ceaseless friction bet 
Mexico and the United States?” 
progress have justice, education 
health made in recent years? 
answer these questions and nu 
ous other Dr. Gruening has le 
stone unturned in order to ge 
whole truth. After a review of 
ico’s history showing the roots ~ 
which the present unrest has gi 
he gives a carefully documented 
cussion of all important conte 
rary problems. In addition 
thoroughness the book is notable 
its enlightened impartiality. 


Visualizing the Bible 


N a series of some hundred 

mated maps accompanied — 
running narrative Lewis Browfl 
counts the entire biblical drama f 
Abraham to Saint Paul. He 
this in his new volume called” 
Graphic Bible (Macmillan). A 
glance the reader may learn not | 
when but where and how the 
biblical events occurred. The volt 
is in itself fascinating to read an 
study. For the visitor to Pales 
it should prove particularly illu 
nating. 


